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§ THE Russo-Chinese dispute proceeds, 
A people are beginning to take sides, depending 
upon their natural leanings and the information 
which reaches them. That anyone should be so 
naive as to think that he has adequate grounds for 
siding with either party to this quarrel on the basis 
of existing evidence is incredible, in view of the years 
of historical revision which have been necessary 
to lay bare the springs of the last great War. Dis- 
patches from Moscow, Peiping (the revised spell- 
ing of Pekin) and Mukden are contradictory of 
each other and confusing in themselves; censorship 
is working in all quarters. China alleges that docu- 
ments she has discovered prove Russian propaganda 
and plots; but the documents are not published, and, 
before this, alleged Russian documents have been 
shamelessly forged. We do not know much about 
the activities of the White Russians in Manchuria, 
who are evidently bent upon stirring up trouble. 

hat is necessary is the intervention of some force 
which can stop hostilities pending investigation and 
adjustment. As we point out in a leading editorial, 
that force might be found in the League of Nations. 
It is possible that one or the other nation is insin- 


and bill violated the provisions of both federal and 
state constitutions because it did not give anyone of 
the accused real information of the accusation 
against him. Was he present at the meeting? What 
did he say? When did the meeting take place? Who 
else was present? Such information of the charge 
would be essential for preparation of a defense, 
which might involve the proving of alibis and the 
calling of witnesses to testify about what actually 
took place. Its absence made the trial look like a 
fishing expedition or an attempt to introduce 
prejudice about the strike and its conduct. Objec- 
tion by the defense led Judge Barnhill to order the 
prosecution to amplify and specify that portion of 
the bill dealing with the events on the day of the 
murder, This action increases the chance of a fair 
trial, in which provable facts rather than opinions 
and emotions are examined. And it gives the de- 
fense a chance to argue, even if specific allegations 
can be proved, that the accused are guilty, not of 
murdering, but of being accessories th ye the fact, 
which in North Carolina is a different crime, pun- 
ishable not by death but by life imprisonment. 


CCORDING to the New York Herald Tribune, 
r. William B. Shearer, so-called naval “expert,” 
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has filed suit in the Supreme Court of New York 


to recover the sum of $257,655 from the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, and the 
American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation. This 
sum, Mr. Shearer says, is due him for services 
rendered these companies at the Geneva Naval 
Conference and elsewhere. The failure of the 
Geneva conference and the consequent disturbance 
to the relations of England and United States 
was caused in large degree by the extremist reports 
of the conference in the American press. For these 
reports Mr. Shearer was in part responsible. He 
journeyed to Geneva, where he gave out unending 
interviews and maintained a ceaseless lobby with 
the aim of defeating a naval agreement. Follow- 
ing the conference, the American Congress passed 
the fifteen cruiser bill; and at least half of the 
cruisers there authorized are to be constructed in 
private shipbuilding yards. Mr. Shearer now con- 
fesses that his work at Geneva was not that of the 
independent naval expert, but of a lobbyist for 
American shipbuilding corporations who desire to 
construct American warshi Two of these cor- 
porations have already built the two giant aircraft 
carriers, the “Lexington” and the “Saratoga.” Mr. 
Shearer admits that he has been paid for his services 
the sum of $51,230, but he claims $250,000 more. 
At this rate, the propaganda business is one of the 
most profitable in the country. 


THE American people should be shocked by Mr. 
Shearer’s admission. We hope it will lead to a 
Congressional investigation. There is nothing more 
reprehensible than -the situation of international ill- 
will aroused by private business for the purpose of 
making profits out of battleship construction. I[f it is 
found that these and any other shipbuilding concerns 
have lobbied in favor of international animosity and 
the construction of big navies, the American govern- 
ment, should, as a matter of common decency, re- 
frain from giving these firms any building contracts 
whatever. This incident increases our belief that 
when it is necessary to construct warships, such con- 
struction should take place only in government 
naval yards. Such a policy would be at least some 
protection against the pressure of unscrupulous 
private interests. 


‘THE proposal of President Hoover that about 
135,000,000 acres of public lands in the West be 
turned over to the several states is worthy of care- 
ful examination before it is supported. It sounds 
well to talk of the dangers of Federal bureaucracy 
and the desirability of encouraging the states to 
deal with local problems. Another consideration in 
favor of the proposal, which Mr. Hoover did not 
mention, is that local interests are constantly exert- 
ing pressure upon the central government to start 
ambitious but uneconomic reclamation projects in 
arid regions, for the benefit of contractors, rail- 
roads, or other parties who might profit by the ex- 
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it of new territories. t Several state 
might not be so eager for this sort of graft if they 
had to the money themselves. But ther, 


may be dangers in the Might j 
not break into the well Front 9 seal cal 


‘servation policy by giving venal state government, 


valuable resources to parcel out to ial intep. 
ests? The coal, oil and other es deposit 
are to be kept by the federal government, to by 
sure, as well as the national forests. But what abou 
water power? The Reclamation Bureau, which d. 
velops large quantities of hydro-electric power very 
cheaply in connection with its irrigation projects, hay 
long been a thorn in the side of the power com. 
panies. Is this an indirect way of getting rid of 
any further competition in this quarter? 


CLEVELAND, which has been for years some 
thing of a clinic in municipal government, ha 
weathered another onslaught upon the city man. 
ager plan. On August 20, at a special section 
the voters of the city rejected a mayor-ward 


plan, which was proposed as a substitute for the 
manager ~ by the close vote of 50,175 t 
46,980. is is the third political test of the man- 


ns plan which a made ee rt 9% in the 
ast two years, two bei close, 
In each election, powerful politicians have fed the 
attack. And in each case these politicians have 
drawn muchf from liberals who believe 
that the chief executive of a city should be accounts 
ble directly to the people and not indirectly through 
an elected council. In the election just past, two 
entirely sincere y liberals who were Rien’ of 
that stormy legal Peter Witt, presented the 
mayor-ward plan, which was voted m at the 
polls. As a move of political ney, they 
formed an alliance with Harry L. Davis, former 
governor and former mayor, a demagogue of the 
first water. The curious coalition was then cx 
tended to include Maurice Maschke, powerful old- 
line Republican boss, Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Ohio, who has mostly been at 
“outs” with Harry Davis in the past. Witt him 
self remained neutral, which was a surprising 
novelty in his career. Davis became the principal 
campaigner of the coalition, talking much of “rights 


of the people,” and “democratic principles,” in 4 
manner which was not too incing. The man- 
ager plan defense was almost y mixed, the 
Democratic boss lining up with a ive Gow 
ernment Committee, which was © up of the 
“best le.” Campaigning was on 4 
low plane, was very little informing dix 
cussion of the principles of municipal ment. 
Personalities of the supporters, chiefly those of 


Maschke and Davis, became the principal issucs. 


MUNICIPAL politics in Cleveland is always 
stormy and somewhat interesting, but at present is of 
special interest nationally because Cleveland is thé 
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first city of front rank in the country to adopt the 

plan, and is still the largest city to have 
that ai of government. There are no conclu- 
sive data upon whether or not the plan has been a 
success in Cleveland. Certainly the election of 
August 20 decides nothing. Fair judgment prob- 
ably falls somewhere between that of the most vio- 
lent critics of the plan and that of its chief apolo- 
gists. No impartial municipal expert would sub- 
scribe to the claim that Cleveland now has the 
“worst government in its history.” On the other 
hand, the present government is far from the non- 
political business administration which was the fair 
vision of the people, when they voted for the plan 
in 1921. Streets, water, police, civic housekeeping 
generally, however, are better administered today 
than they were in the days of the immediately pre- 
yious mayor administrations, On the other hand 
the manager has compromised with a council 
which is one of the worst in Cleveland’s history. He 
has allowed some job trafficking to go on in the 
city departments. He can say in his own defense 
that he has had scant support. The people of 
Cleveland set up the city manager machinery and 
went off and left it. The old party bosses came in 
and took over the council. That they did not get 
their way completely. is evidenced by the energy 
they are willing to put forth now to get the mayor 
plan back again. The Cleveland plan itself is un- 
doubtedly weaker than that of Cincinnati, in that 
the southern Ohio city provided for a council of nine 
elected at large by proportional representation, 
while Cleveland set up a council of 25 elected by 
districts. The Cleveland alternative has allowed 
the scattering of attention and made easy the op- 
erations of the old machine. Undoubtedly the 
Cleveland plan calls for amendment, and if the man- 
ager set-up survives at all, there will have to be 
early revision. 


SELDOM does the editorial staff of The New 
Republic disagree with its Washington correspond- 
ent, T. R. B., but this week, in order to keep the 
record straight, we must register a caveat in respect 
to certain implications in his “Washington Notes.” 
We think Senator Borah was much nearer right on 
the debenture issue than President Hoover. In the 
realm of economic theory the debenture is, to be 
sure, “unsound,” but it is unsound for precisely the 
same reasons, and to about the same extent, as the 
protective tariff. It would make real, for certain 
groups of farmers, the same kind of protection 
which certain industries already enjoy. Mr. Borah 
was consistent in saying that as long as we have a 
protective tariff, we should extend its effectiveness 
to the farmers by some such measure as the de- 
pea pene Hoover was - inconsistent and 
ty of favoritism to manufacturing in opposi 
the debenture so hotly without at the ar cans 
moving for a reduction on the duties for manu- 
factures. On the contrary, both during the cam- 
Paign and after it, he advocated increased duties 
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for manufactures—not a general upward revision, 
to be sure, but still an upward revision which in- 
cludes industry as well as agriculture. If Senator 
Borah succeeds in limiting the new tariff to agri- 
cultural products—as we do not believe he will— 
he will be defeating Mr. Hoover's clearly expressed 
campaign promise, and he will again be sounder 
economically than the President. The fact that 
these higher farm duties will not be of much benefit 
to the farmers without the debenture has already 
been recognized by him, but if we must have higher 
duties his program is better than a more general 
boost. We believe, irrespective of political pros- 
pects, that the more the Democrats and Progres- 
sives howl against the tariff bill the greater public 
service they will be rendering. And they could not 
very well campaign against the Republicans on the 
ground of an unpopular tariff law, if they had not 
protested against it while it was being framed. 


IN ITS recent meeting at Atlantic City the Exec- 
utive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
made two praiseworthy decisions. It abandoned 
support of the Shipstead anti-injunction bill, pre- 
viously introduced into Congress at its request, and 
substituted an amended form of the measure 
worked out, with expert advice, by Senators Walsh 
of Montana, Norris and Blaine. The former bill, 
though seemingly drastic in its provisions, would 
almost certainly have been held unconstitutional 
and would not in fact have given the protection 
desired, while the latter bill proceeds on the basis 
of sound legal principles and is capable of effective 
support and application in the courts. Labor was 
badly sold when it hailed the anti-injunction provi- 
sions in the Clayton act, in spite of the advice of 
experts; it has apparently learned something from 
that experience. The other decision which is to be 
commended is to investigate the utility companies, 
especially with respect to their treatment of labor. 
This grew out of the experience of the street car 
strike in New Orleans, in which the traction com- 
pany, controlled by the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, steadfastly declined to arbitrate and pur- 
sued a thoroughly medieval labor policy. Concern- 
ing this investigation we have only one doubt. We 
hope it will not be used merely as a bargaining 
club. If, by some strange trick of fate, the utility 
“higher-ups” should agree to treat the unions well, 
we hope the unions will not in turn flop to the side 
of the utilities in all questions involving consumers 
and the public interest. 


THAT the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has not won its fight against 
Brookwood Labor College in the minds of the con- 
stituent unions was proved at the recent annual 
meeting of the New York Federation of Labor. A 
resolution endorsing the action of the national body, 
but not denouncing Brookwood otherwise, was in- 
troduced by the administration forces. Even this 
mild resolution aroused a good deal of opposition, 
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one of the most forceful speakers against it being 
ex-President Lynch of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, a staunch but able and intelligent 
conservative, who maintained that the case against 
Brookwood had not been proved, and that minori- 
ties must be tolerated in the labor movement. About 
the only effective support of the resolution was. the 
plea that if it were defeated, the action would be a 
“slap in the face” of the A. F. of L., and would 
injure the solidarity of the movement. Although 
the resolution was passed, there were a considerable 
number of negative votes and it was plain that most 
of the delegates were not convinced. 


A CORRESPONDENT, with a turn for research, 
has sent us some items which supply an instructive 
background for the recent episode in Washington 
in which Mr. Hoover politely received the clerical 
delegation which visited him to lobby for a Sunday- 
closing law, but became very punctilious and distant 
when representatives of the National Association 
Opposed to Blue Laws wished to present to him 
their ideas on the matter. According to our cor- 
respondent, Mr. H. B. Hartogensis, an attorney of 
Baltimore, when Maryland ceded to the govern- 
ment the land on which the District of Columbia 
was erected, it passed along at the same time its 
Act of Religion of 1649, which carried the death 
sseroay for those who would “prophane”’ the Lord’s 
ay by swearing, drunkenness, and so on. The 
penalty was subsequently reduced, and the list of 
offences extended to include gaming, fowling, kite 
flying, and fishing. If this law, which was declared 
unconstitutional in 1908, were revived at the behest 
of the clergymen, Mr. Hoover might be a law- 
breaker. This may be the inside reason for Mr. 
Hoover's extreme reluctance to hear what Professor 
Flury, of the anti-blue laws organization, had to 
say to him. Perhaps he suspected that Professor 
Flury intended to call his atterition to fishing. Per- 
haps, at the moment, there was incriminating evi- 
dence in the White House, brought back from a 
previous week-end fishing trip in Maryland. For- 
tunately, the death penalty is not advocated; but a 
term in jail for the President would be uncomfort- 
able, and even more undignified than for him to 
read a letter which had previously been published 
in the newspapers—the point on which Mr. Aker- 
son rested Mr. Hoover’s case against Professor 
Flury. And the President knows full well that “Our 
whole system of self-government will crumble either 
if the officials elect what laws they will enforce or 
the citizens elect what laws they will support.” 


IS IT justifiable to consider scenic beauty, when 
the water power people come about wanting to 
make a waterfall pay? That question now harries 
the Federal Power Commission, the Insull interests, 
and those Kentuckians who believe in preserving 
Cumberland Falls in its natural state. The Federal 
Power Commission imposed certain regulations to 
protect the scenic beauty of Lake Chelan, in grant- 
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ing a power license there about five years ago, |, 
the Cumberland Falls case, the Commission },, 
adopted a Fabian policy; no definite action ha; as 
yet been taken. ¢ attorney for the Commissio, 
is more positive. He is of the opinion that ti. 
Commission has no legal right to refuse a license, 
under the Water Power Act of 1920, unless suc} 
a license would be detrimental to navigation o, 
foreign and interstate commerce. Those Ken, 
tuckians, who are not impressed by the joys of 
having water power so conveniently close at hand, 
have an attorney, too. He has made a convincing 
case for a broader (and wiser) interpretation of 
the Water Power Act. And there the dispute stands, 
Meantime the Insull people bewail the hardships of 
the mountaineers, should the license be refused 
They adopt the attitude that the state is on their 
side, that just a few hysterical esthetes are clamop 
ing about protecting the beauty of Cumberland 
Falls. But the Kentucky Federation of Women 
Clubs declined to endorse the power project. And 
apparently there are a great many Kentuckians who 
are more interested in having an unusually hand. 
some waterfall, than in having unusually handy 
water power. Yet there is no clause in the Water 


Power Act to settle his question. We American | 


who go abroad to admire the Coliseum or Chartres 

are singularly thoughtless about the things we have 

at home. This is a highly propitious moment to 

— that well worn phrase, “There ought to 
Ce Ee 


THE PROFESSIONAL patriots have surpassed 
themselves in their newest scheme to rattle the sabre 
and roll up the bank account. Behold, the National 
Defense Life Insurance Company! Behold, the 
old familiar faces: Rear Admiral R. E. Coontz, 
Retired; Major General Mark L. Hersey, Retired; 
Harlan Wood, Commander, American Legion, 
District of Columbia; H. A, Jung, “Industrialist,” 
of Chicago; Mrs, A. J. Brosseau. . . . What's the 
use of satirizing such people? We quote the pros 


pectus of the Company: 


The National Defense Life Insurance Company is 
an organization incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, formed for the purpose of 
writing Life Insurance on an Old Line, Leg 
Reserve basis. 

A National Defense Foundation to be established ia 
conjunction with the Insurance Company will b 
authorized to receive donations and bequests and every 
dollar received, including a stated percentage of tht 
premium income of every policy written by the Ne 
tional Defense Life Insurance Company, will be used 


by the Foundation to promote the cause of Nationa 


Defense. (Our italics.) 


The Foundation will constitute the contact wher 
by the above Army and National Defense advocates, 


(assumed to number over 5,000,000), will be induced 


to purchase a part of their insurance estate from the 


National Defense Life Insurance Company. 


In order to sell policies these alert and capable” 
salesmen, (the solicitors for the company), virtually 
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pa number, must talk National Defense to . 
every 


approach. Thus the National 
Defense Life Insurance Company will write a great 
volume of business which will guarantee satisfactory 
dividends to stockholders. 


i 


Time for the League to Act 


the Orient. These clouds grow blacker every 

. Tomorrow they may burst. The newspapers 

rt skirmishes and mobilizations along the Man- 
churia frontier.. The Soviet government, with in- 
creasing belligerency, insists that China has vio- 
lated Russian rights in regard to the Chinese East- 
ern Railway. It threatens to resort to force if 
China does not make restitution. Both parties de- 
clare themselves to be in the right; both parties 
live in fear of attack; both parties appeal to the 
principle of “self-defense.” The Russo-Chinese 
situation today does not differ materially from any 
international dispute which is allowed to drag on— 
the other fellow is always in the wrong. The 
longer the dispute remains unsettled, the more 
bitter feeling becomes; sooner or later smouldering 


G is July 10 war-clouds have hovered over 
y 


f animosities burst into flame. 


Russia and China are two of the largest coun- 
tries in the world. They are also two of the weak- 
est. If they go to war, both countries will prob- 
ably be thrown into internal anarchy. The outside 
world also will be vitally involved. What is the 
outside world doing to protect its interests? Noth- 
ing but twiddle its thumbs. 

It is true that the United States attempted to 
mediate in the dispute, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. Following the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations, Secretary Stimson called the attention of 
the two governments to their obligations under the 
anti-war pact. In reply China and Russia declared 
that they had no intention of violating their obliga- 
tions, but they reserved the right to act in “‘self- 


@ defense,” a right which the anti-war. pact recog- 
@ nized. In the present crisis, the Kellogg pact has 


so far proved a worthless document. It provides 
no means for determining which of two nations is 
really acting in self-defense; it provides no ma- 
chinery whereby a dispute may be positively settled, 
thus removing the cause of war. The one result of 
the Kellogg pact is that all wars have become wars 
of “self-defense.” The Kellogg pact alone cannot 
oo war; it merely makes belligerents hypocrit- 
al, 
_ A second document which the United States has 
timidly attempted to invoke in the present crisis is 
the Pacific Four-Power pact, drawn up at the 
Washington Conference. The treaty provides for 
« conference in case of disputes arising out of Pa- 
cific questions. But the treaty makes no provision 
for machinery whereby conferences may be quickly 
called, and it is,even more vitiated by the fact that 
‘ither Russia nor China is a party. 
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The only international institution equipped to act 
in regard to the Russo-China situation is the League 
of Nations. In contrast to the anti-war pact, the 
League Covenant does not content itself with gen- 
eral declarations; it emphasizes procedure-pro- 
cesses. The most striking example of how League 
machinery may work was given several years ago 
in the Greco-Bulgarian dispute. As a result of a 
boundary quarrel in which a Greek soldier was 
killed, Greece invaded Bulgaria. Instead of re- 
sisting this invasion by force, Bulgaria telegraphed 
to the League of Nations. The Secretary-General 
quicky telegraphed members of the Council, who 
assembled within a few days at Paris. In accor- 
dance with their obligations as League members, 
both Greece and Bulgaria sent representatives to 
this meeting. The first act of the Council was not 
to determine which of the two states had been the 
aggressor and which had been acting in self-de- 
fense. Its first act was to request both parties to 
withdraw their troops behind their respective fron- 
tiers. The parties promised to do so and foreign 
military attachés later verified the fact that with- 
drawal had taken place. The next step of the 
Council was to investigate the causes of the con- 
troversy. With this purpose the Council sent a 
commission to the spot. This commission found 
that Greece had invaded Bulgarian territory as a 
result of false information. It declared that the 
invasion had been unjustified and recommended 
that Greece pay reparation for the damages done 
to Bulgarian property. Most important of all, the 
commission recommended solutions for the under- 
lying disputes between the two countries. Both 
Greece and Bulgaria had agreed in advance to ac- 
cept the recommendations of the commission. 
These recommendations were now put into effect, 
and real peace thus restored. 

For the first time in its history, the world his in- 
ternational machinery which through conciliatory 
action may stop hostilities, assess responsibilities 
and make recommendatians removing fundamental 
causes of ill-will. Members of the League are not 
bound to accept the recommendations of the Coun- 
cil; a member merely promises not to go to war in 
case of a unanimous recommendation by the Coun- 
cil and in case such a recommendation is accepted 
by the other party. Nevertheless, so great is the 
pressure of world opinion through this machinery, 
that few states would dare to reject a recommenda- 
tion that appeared to impartial observers to be just. 

China is a member of the League. Why has 
she not utilized her rights under the Covenant? 
Why has she not appealed to the League Council 
for protection? In reply it is argued that Russia 
is not a member of the League. This is not, how- 
ever, a bar to League action. Under Article 17 
of the Covenant, a non-member may be invited by 
the Council to accept the obligations of member- 
ship for the purpose of a given dispute. If Russia 
should refuse to accept such an invitation, but in- 
stead resorted to war against China, the mem- 
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bers of the League would be obliged to impose an 


economic boycott against her. A boycott against’ 


Russia would be particularly effective. The success 
of the internal Soviet experiment depends vitally 
upon the continuance of foreign trade. The threat 
of a League boycott might, therefore, be sufficient 
to prevent Russia from going to war. The Soviet 
government has repeatedly declined to enter into 
compulsory arbitration agreements on the ground 
that an international tribunal would be controlled 
by capitalist judges who would not give Russia a 
fair hearing. This objection could not apply, at 
least to the same degree, to the conciliatory pro- 
cedure of the League Council. Russia would not 
be obliged to accept its recommendations; it would 
merely be obliged not to go to war in case China 
accepted such recommendation. Nevertheless, the 
mere airing of the dispute before the Council might 
easily produce an agreement satisfactory to both 
sides. 

A second, and perhaps stronger reason, why 
China has not invoked League aid is because China 
herself distrusts the League. The 1928 assembly 
declined to reélect China as a member of the Coun- 
cil, at the very time when the new Nationalist gov- 
ernment most needed outside encouragement and 
recognition. Moreover, the head of the political 
section of the League Secretariat, an official who 
would obviously have great influence in a League 
settlement of the Russo-Chinese dispute, is a Japa- 
nese diplomat. Had the original idea of making 
the Secretariat a real international civil service 
been adhered to, and had, for example, the distin- 
guished Japanese scholar, Dr. Nitobe, been re- 
tained as Assistant Secretary-General, China might 
have no basis for fear. But nationalism has in- 
vaded the Secretariat. And the Chinese govern- 
ment apparently does not wish to entrust its fate 
to a member of the Japanese diplomatic service 
who would inevitably view this dispute through the 
eyes of his own government. This obstacle could 
be removed by temporarily transferring the polit- 
ical duties of the Secretariat to another official. 

It is not necessary, however, to gain the consent 
of either China or Russia before the League may 
act. Article 11 of the Covenant declares that any 
threat of war is of concern to the whole League, 
and it authorizes any member of the League to 
bring to the attention of the Council or the As- 
sembly any circumstance whatever which threatens 
the pas of the world. Strangely enough, not a 
single member of the League has ventured to in- 
voke this article in regard to the Russo-Chinese 
dispute. 

In our view, the fundamental reason for the 
League’s inactivity in the present crisis is the posi- 
tion of the United States. In the first place, the 
United States is not a member of the League. If 
the United States were content to play a negative 
role in world affairs, our absence from the League 
might not be important. But the United States is 
not content to be negative. It is self-righteous. It 
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_ has loudly asserted its desire for world peace. p, 
clining to follow the League’s way of peace, it h,, 
insisted upon a way all its own. In convening th, 
Washington Conference of 1921, which laid down 
principles in regard to the Orient, the United Stary 
in effect told the League to keep its hands of thi, 
part of the world. Our next contribution to :, 
cause was the anti-war pact. We negotiated thi, 
pact with much blowing of trumpets, and upon j 
conclusion we praised ourselves as the great pears. 
makers of history. Six weeks ago when war y,; 
threatened in Manchuria we did not ask the L cagy, 
to take jurisdiction over the dispute. Instead, \, 
made a gesture all our own. We cautioned th, 
parties not to violate the anti-war pact. The ¢f. 
fort was a complete failure. But it had the resy}; 
of frightening the League from taking more efic. 
tive action that would seem to challenge the ip. 
itiative of the United States. 

The American brand of peace machinery hi 
broken down. The League timidly bows and backs 
away; in the meantime the danger of war in Man 
churia daily increases. If the anti-war pact is used 
to supplement League machinery, it will serve the 
cause of worid peace. If it is used by the United 
States to stultify League action, this pact may do 
incalculable harm. 

Every competent student of international affairs 
in the United States, official and otherwise, realizes 
that by itself the pact is of no concrete 
value. It is quite ible that the present situa 
tion is one which can be handled effectively by 
League machinery. President Hoover, of course, 
cannot go to Geneva and invite the League to maks 
the next move. The next move must come from 
the League itself. The New Republic earnestly 
hopes that the League Council will cast off its timid. 
ity and invite Russia and China to submit their 
grievances to League procedure. It earnestly 
hopes that at this same time, or in advance, the 
Council will publicly invite the United States to co- 
operate with it in finding a settlement of this dis 
pute. 

Ten years ago the United States would have 
nothing to do with the League. We saw it chiclly 
as an agency to maintain the unjust and unstable 
post-war status in Europe, as an agency which 
might embroil us uselessly in European hostilities. 
But this nation has never ceased to take an active 
interest in Asiatic affairs, and there is no hope of 
successful mediation in Asia without us. The Ver 
sailles treaty does not bind the future of Mar- 
churia. The reasons for caution which have kept 
us out of the League on European grounds—whit: 
ever validity they-may still possess—do not apply 
to the present dispute. We can codperate with the © 
League in attempting to settle it without commit 
ting ourselves to the Polish corridor or to any claim © 
on German reparations, and without accepting 
League membership. In suggesting practical 
methods of codperation, we can safeguard our 
selves in any way which may seem advisable. Bu 
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the main necessity is for us to help prepare the 
wa that promptly—for the use of the 
only existing means of conciliation which has yet 
been untried in bringing China and Russia to- 


gether. 


Haverhill Looks Forward 


STRANGE twist in the evolution of organ- 
A ized labor has recently come to light in 
a 


verhill, Mass. Industrial unionism is usually 
advocated by radicals, but in Haverhill a change 
toward the industrial as opposed to the craft form 
of unionism resulted from pressure applied by the 
employers. Another remarkable development was 
the turning of a labor group, nearly bankrupt of 
power in consequence of the ineffective action of its 
own elected officials, to the leadership of an expert 
who was not a member of the organization. 

Haverhill is a city dominated by the women’s 
shoe industry. Instead of a few large employers, 
there are many factories, comparatively small and 
competitive. In this respect, as well as in relation 
to the rapid style changes and the contracting-out 
system, the trade is somewhat similar to the wo- 
men’s clothing industry. For a considerable period 
the employers have engaged in collective bargain- 
ing with the workers organized in the Shoe Work- 
ers’ Protective Union—a body not affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. This union 
was a unit only in name: while it acted together in 
important matters like strike or arbitration pro- 
ceedings, it really consisted of several powerful 
craft locals, each with its own business agent, each 
bargaining separately with the employers on ques- 
tions like piece rates and production. As a result 
of this practice, combined with a survival of ab- 
normal conditions which had arisen during the 
War, a wholly illogical system of piece rates and 
other conditions had grown up. The situation was 
aggravated by post-war changes in the product and 
methods of the industry, which were not accom- 
panied by co ing changes in the wage struc- 
ture. The trouble was not that wages on the aver- 
age were too high, but that labor costs could not be 
sufficiently reduced. Certain operatives acquired 
marked and unjust advantages over others, which 
created severe competitive handicaps for the Hav- 
erhill industry. 

An attempt to work out a solution was made 
several years ago by the conclusion of an arbitra- 
tion agreement and the appointment of an impar- 
tial chairman to adjust disputes. Although a chair- 
man was obtained whose bias was, if anything, on 
the side of labor, the experiment did not work. 
During its process The New Republic published an 
article, by Jean Atherton Flexner, describing its 
aims and its dangers. In spite of all that the im- 
partial chairman could do, the obstinate factional- 
ism in the union prevailed and the fundamental dif- 
Gculty could not be remedied. After a decision 
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displeasing to the union, the impartial machinery 
was voted out of existence by the workers. After 
that, matters went from bad to worse. A tendency 
of manufacturers to move out of Haverhill and 
away from the influence of the union was accentu- 
ated. Unemployment increased. And this sum- 
mer a strike occurred which, at the end of eleven 
wecks, had not been settled. 

One of the chief barriers to settlement was that 
the employers would not negotiate with the busi- 
ness agents of the craft locals. Eventually, in des- 
peration, the union sent for aid to the Labor Bu- 
reau, Inc., in New York, an organization of ex- 
perts whose occupation it is to furnish labor with 
technical assistance on a professional basis, and 
which had on previous occasions helped the union 
in preparing material for negotiation and arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Alfred L. Bernheim, who went to 
Haverhill for the Bureau, was deputed to open 
negotiations with the employers. He did so, and 
reported that a reorganization of the union was an 
essential of peace. Thereupon all the business 
agents of the craft locals, except one particularly 
belligerent lady, resigned, a new constitution was 
drafted with the assistance of Mr. Bernheim, and 
was adopted by a popular referendum. It created 
a smaller governing council, with a full-time, sal- 
aried labor manager to negotiate with the em- 
ployers for the whole union or any part of it. Mr. 
Bernheim, given authority to nominate the man- 
ager, selected Mr. Normun Ware, Professor of 
Economics at Wesleyan, who had previously rep- 
resented the Bureau in work for the Haverhill 
union, An agreement with the employers was made 
and ratified. 

With such substantial evidence that the mem- 
bers of the union have been converted to a more 
coherent policy, it is to be hoped that the internal 
difficulties which have been causing so much trouble 
can be ironed out. Further than that, intelligent 
codperation between a really unified organization 
of labor, under the guidance of an expert, and the 
manufacturers’ association may do something to 
cope with the serious external difficulties which face 


the industry. 
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British Imperialism Foredoomed 


Mr. H. G. Wells Writes on The Pynpire, the “Open Conspiracy,” 
Lord Melchett and Lord Beaverbrook 


Melchett has been undisguised. His public 

energy and his exceptional expressiveness 
have made him for me, the typical modern crea- 
tive business man. I have written about him here 
and there and it would be stupid to pretend that 
Romer Steinhart and Company, in the “World of 
William Clissold,” would ever have been thought 
of if the system that centers upon Brunner Mond 
and Company had never existed. That is not to 
say that Romer Steinhart and Company is a pic- 
ture or caricature of that reality, or that there is 
any portraiture about the story or “personalities” 
as people say, but it is clearly an attempt to deal 
with the inevitable growth and possible develop- 
ments of a huge industrial and financial complex 
in relation to social and political processes, that 
could only have been made with the stimulating 
fact of Brunner Mond and Company, before the 
writer. In my book, which pretends to be the in- 
timate autobiography of a partner in such a com- 
plex, a partner whose activities have been mainly 
scientific and industrial, the idea is put with as 
much force as possible, that such great complexes 
already transcend the boundaries of existing sover- 
eign states and that they make for a single eco- 
nomic world organization, for Cosmopolis, that is, 
and not for Empire. Recent political activities and 
utterances of Lord Melchett have run counter to 
this view. It may be interesting to try for a definite 
statement of the issue. 

I am moved the more urgently to do this by the 
recent activities of another very interesting public 
personality and that is the creator or rather the re- 
creator of the Daily Express and The Evening 
Standard as they exist today, Lord Beaverbrook. 
He has embarked upon a sort of propaganda for 
what I may call the “self-sufficient Empire.” That 
is the direction in which I find Lord Melchett point- 
ing also. I think it is not a very hopeful direction 
and I want to state as plainly as possible why I 
would dissuade them if I could from pursuing this 
self-sufficient imperial idea as the frame of their 
activities. 

I am writing this at them, so to speak. 


| NOR some years now my interest in Lord 


To make what I have to say as plain as possible 
I may, perhaps, lapse for a paragraph or so into in- 
tellectual autobiography. It is a craving for clear- 
ness rather than for autobiography that makes me 
do this. It is the best way of stating my case. I 


have lived thorugh a lot of imperialism. In the 
days which culminated in the Boer War, I was , 
strong imperialist. I am often charged with in. 
stability because I am now an anti-imperialist, but 
my case is that it is imperialism which has changed 
and not I. Then as now my ends were cosmo. 
politan and my dislike for, and opposition to, na. 
tionalism and nationalist patriotism has never 
varied. To me these are base, cramping, crippling, 
unjust, falsifying and altogether mischievous and 
degrading forms into which human minds are coin. 

ressed. They produce what may prove to be an 
unpossible jungle of intellectual difficulties in the 
way to the world state and a rationalized conduct 
of human affairs. But in the days before the Boer 
War the Empire was not nationalist and not very 
patriotic. It was a great free-trading system, cx- 
traordinarily to the rest of mankind and sus- 
taining the trade and finance of all the world. The 
City really ran the credit of the world. It was con- 
ceivable then that with an intellectual vigor and a 
frankness, patience and generosity it has altogether 
failed to produce, it might in codperation with 
other liberal powers or at least with one other 
great liberal power, have become the precursor and 
framework of a real world system. 

Leisurely people who are curious about such 
things may find my entirely ineffective intimations 
of these ideas in my “Anticipations” and my “Mod- 
ern Utopia,” which followed close upon the for- 
mer. At that time a quite opposite conception of 
Empire was being glorified by Mr. Kipling, with a 
vigor and a splendor beyond all comparison more 
attractive than such well-meaning gropings as minc, 
and a whole generation was persuaded that our im- 
perial system, which in reality is based on oppor- 
tunity, compromise, adaptability, the luck of the 
steamship and the obsession of our Eu rivals 
with the Rhine, was really a system of high and 
swaggering conquest, to be sustained by the magic 
of prestige and developed further and higher in a 


‘mood of arrogant swagger. We had got our em- 


pire by luck and cunning, scarcely aware of what 
we did, and we were persuaded we had got it by 
superior strength and heroic resolution. 


| 

In those days the never very powerful inte’!i- 
gence of the British ruling class was much bedaz- 
zled by the tremendous posturings of the young 
German Emperor. Just as now that same class, 
and especially its women, seem to be fascinated by 
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he grandiose absurdities of Mussolini and just as 


morrow they may be finding their ideal of real 
sanhood in the virile exhibitionism of some Em- 





ho has Moscow. In these years from 
1900 onward, London, because of our want of 
‘tical backbone, aped and feared Berlin—excep 
sive in both its fear and imitation. The Germans 
had a Zollverein and so we must have a Zollverein, 
nd from the conversion of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain by the quasi-“‘expert” preachers of Tariff Re- 
form onward, the Empire turned its back upon its 
possibilities as a world nexus, and faced towards 
narrowness, patriotism and inevitable conflict with 
the rest of mankind. 
I had some very vivid and intimate glimpses of 
this relapse from the partly cosmopolitan, instinc- 
tively open-handed British political methods of the 
closing nineteenth century. I saw it infected step 
by step with a | sescang: exclusive, monopolizing 
ideology of the German imperial type. In a little 
dining and debating club of thirteen members, in- 
vented by Mrs. Sidney Webb, people like Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, the late Lord Haldane, the new 
Lord Passmore and myself, met and rubbed minds 
with people like Mr. Amery, Mr. Leo Maxe, Mr. 
Mackinder, Lord Milner, and Lord Grey. Our 
alleged object was to get to a common conception 
of the Empire. The voice of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain was, so to speak, “heard without.” All the 
thirteen—except myself—were gravely distracted 
by immediate political commitments and we never 
got to any common conception of the Empire. _Lit- 
tle effort indeed was made to do so. But we had 
some very entertaining discussions and our average 
attendance remained remarkably high throughout 
our collective existence. We all thought each other 
unreasonable but interesting men. In the now rare 
and precious documents that record the proceed- 
ings of that club, I find myself, even at the opening 
discussion, appealing to geography against the fas- 
cinations of these new German fashions. The Ger- 
man system, I argued, was geographically like a 
closed fist, incidentally involving various Poles, 
Alsatians, and the like in its grip; it had many ele- 
ments of economic unity. The British Empire on 
the contrary was like an open hand spread through- 
out the world. It had and could have no natural 
economic unity at all. Its different parts had each 
their distinctive systems of natural relationship. 
The business of Canada was to trade in the Ameri- 
can system; it was our American branch. The busi- 
ness of Australia was to trade in the Pacific sys- 
tem; it was our Pacific branch. It was artificial and 
it would be a struggle against natural law, to try to 
draw such an Empire together with any but intel- 
lectual and moral bonds. Our imperial diffusion 
gave us enormous advantages for scientific and edu- 
cational work, for intellectual variety in uniform- 
ity and for every sort of exchange. The essential 
task, therefore, of the Empire was to think, teach, 
intercommunicate and unify. So we might shadow 
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forth and guide and dominate the greater unifica- 
tion before mankind. The only possible line of 
development was through the systematic perfection 
and realization of a liberal ideology, that would 
unite first the Empire and at last the world in a 
common world aim. 

That was a conceivable role between 1880 and 
1900. But since then our imperialists have so 
maintained their preference for battleships over 
brains, as instruments for the expression of the im- 
perial idea, and they have stuck so steadfastly to 
that prepossession and to the erection of mean and 
stupid tariff obstacles to natural economic develop- 
ment, that today it is difficult to imagine any restor- 
ation of these former hopes. For me, I live in the 
Empire as a man who occupies a house with an ex- 
piring lease. I can contemplate the disappearance 
of the last imperial links with equanimity. The 
Union Jack now signifies neither exceptional efh- 
ciency nor exceptional promise. Let us admit that 
fact. It did, but it does not do so any longer. The 
world would not wait for the British. We never 
braced up our slack educational links. I should be 
glad to see the English speaking communities 
throughout the world free now to recombine in 
some more progressive unity, unencumbered by any 
special responsibility for India, most alien of lands, 
and freed from our formally snobbish traditions. 

That club of Coefficients talked and then ceased 
to talk nearly twenty years ago. Today I find little 
in my mind about imperialism that is not a logical 
development and amplification of the positions I 
occupied in those days. Today the progressive en- 
tanglement of the economic and financial affairs of 
mankind into a world-wide system of reactions is 
much more impressive than it was in the opening 
decade of the century. It is going on faster than 
any of us could possibly have anticipated then. And 
it has escaped altogether from the limit of the Em- 
pire. The development of aviation and wireless 
and modern methods of communication has been 
ten times as rapid as any prophet dared imagine in 
1900. It has been a stock principle of mine; it 
crops up in “‘Anticipations,” and I have repeated it 
constantly and with increasing distinctness, since my 
wranglings with Mr. and Mrs. Webb apropos of 
their work upon Local Government, that the most 
convenient and, therefore, the right size of an ad- 
ministrative area is determined by the operative 
means of communication and must vary as those 
means vary. 


This seems to me a fundamental political prin- 
ciple that must always rule in human affairs. It ap- 
plies to sovereign states just as much as to vestries. 
Itisa princi le obvious enough, but which still fails 
to get its full and frank recognition because most of 
those who discuss the broad lines of political and 
economic development, in an authoritative way, oc- 
cupy positions in which its logical recognition might 
prove inconvenient. They accept as fundamental 
the legal areas and boundaries it would efface. They 
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are prevented from going deeper. It is no partic- 
ular merit on my part that I do. I am able to 
think more freely than most of those concerned 
with politics and statecraft because I am quite un- 
encumbered by any immediate interest in this re- 
spect. My diagnosis of the essential nature of the 
stresses of the present time is that while everything 
else has been changing in scale, our emotion- 
charged traditional concepts of government and loy- 
alty have not anded to keep pace with that 
change of eile. Ths has been a lag in our po- 
litical apprehensions and a still greater lag in our 
educational adaptations. We are facing the second 
quarter of the twentieth century with the already 
lagging political ideology of the third quarter of 
the nineteenth, and therein reside most of the dis- 
tinctive stresses and dangers of our time. 

A certain number of readers may say this is a 
very “theoretical” proposition. That is no con- 
demnation. Theory is the most practical thing in 
the world. “Theory” has given us all the mechani- 
cal and chemical developments of modern life. If 
the world had been left to “practical” men in im- 
mediate every-day charge of the matters concerned, 
we should still be lighting our streets with oil lamps 
and our homes with tallow candles. And if I am 
starting out for a two thousand mile automobile 


‘ tour in lonesome country and someone comes along 


and says that my electric equipment is out-of-date, 
ripe for inspection and readjustment and bound to 
give trouble and break down in a few hundred 
miles if I don’t deal with it now, it may be wise of 
me to consider these propositions a little before I 
damn him for a theorizing fool and start up and 
go off in my usual dashing style, asserting that the 
vehicle always has muddled through and, therefore, 
always will. And with regard to this self-sufficient 
imperialism which Lords Melchett and Beaver- 
brook seem disposed to adopt as the vehicle of 
their political activities 1 am exactly in the role of 
that somebody who comes along and says to them 
and kindred drivers of the human auto, this sys- 
tem of ideology you have cannot possibly stand 
the demands that the journey before you will make 
upon it. 


This diagnosis of what is happening to mankind 
at the present time may be presented in a rather 
more concrete fashion. Up to so late as a century 
and a half ago the world was really divided into a 
considerable number of autonomous economic sys- 
tems and the sovereign states of that time did gen- 
erally correspond to these systems. There were 
regions of weak and uncertain boundaries and there 
were ambitious monarchies with a passion for ex- 
tending themselves and exacting glory and tribute. 
There were robber bands. There could be phases 
of unsettlement and disorder. But on the whole 
that patchwork of sovereign states was a working 
system with a general stability. Changes were 
dynastic changes-or class revolutions that generally 
made a country more itself than ever. Climatic 
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stirred the world during a few centuries and leafy 
to settle again upon the established lines. The ,, 
man animal was fed, clothed, housed, sustained 

the resources of the country in which it lived. The 
whole of the rest of the world might have been 
populated and left a wilderness, and the generj 
life of such lands as seventeenth century Englay 
or France or Sweden or Persia or Abyssinia y 
Spain would have gone on without any grave inte, 


ing pattern of human community, and patriotic 
and loyalty excellent social cement. As Goldsmii 
remarked with perfect truth, if every time you fire 
off a gun in England a man was killed in Chi, 
you would never have bothered or been bothere 
about it. The mentality of our great-great-granj 
parents was adjusted to these conditions. Man haf 
a localized, patriotic mind because his economig 
life was definitely local and bounded. 

A century of invention and science has altered 3 
that. Today we eat food from the ends of th, 
earth and are clothed with the resources of a plane, 
I will not embark upon a lengthy exposition of th 
way in which the life of nearly everybody now: 
days overlaps the political boundaries that are sup. 
posed to confine him. Let a man consider his work 
and where the ultimate product to which his activ. 
ties contribute is marketed, let him consider the |ix 
of his investments and the securities behind his in 
surance policy, let him go over the things upon his 
breakfast or dinner table, the furniture of his homs 
the appliances about him, the copper with whici 
his house is wired, the petrol in his car, the paper 
on which this is printed, the fibers, the fats and 
lubricants, the metals out of which the material 
substance of his daily existence is woven. He will 
realize that in the short period since the ninetcenth 
century dawned, human life has lost touch with 
locality to an extraordinary extent. Insidious|y the 
average man has ceased to be part of a localized 
economic system and has become part of a vaguely 
developed, but profoundly real, world economit 
system, to which tropical raw material, exotic mir 
eral supplies and industrialism in the temperatt 
zone are all essential. /.nd you cannot put him back 
to the-old state of affairs unless you are prepared 
- this developing thing, civilization, alto 
gether. 


It is only slowly that it is dawning us to 
day that a change of scale and economic ran 
mands a correspondi in political forms 
That is not an adapta that will See by itself 
It is a problem for mankind that has to be com 
sciously faced and solved. Under all sorts of {al 
sifications, the sovereign states of the world have 
been thrusting out in a blind effort to achieve tht 
new scale. One may hazard the general propos 
tion that the outline of history of tala bundrel 
years can be stated as the more or less lucid at 
tempts of all the main sovereign states of the world 
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ure a world-wide control of the raw materials 

pssary for the mechanical civilization upon 
hich we have entered. All our modern imperial- 
ms are this; the more or less conscious efforts of 
lonce national states to become world-wide. And 
since at one time there can be only one complete 
vorld-wide state upon our planet, enormous pres- 
res and rivalries and conflicts exist and intensify. 
And it seems to me that only two alternatives about 
the human future can be considered. Either these 
jostling and mutually incompatible independent 
sovereign states, which the pea change of scale in 
the economic processes of life is continually forcing 
towards world dimensions, must fight among them- 
selves until only one survives, or else mankind gen- 
erally must be made to understand the nature of 
the present process, to substitute for the time-hon- 
ored but now out-of-date traditions of independent 
national sovereignty a new idea of world organiza- 
tion and to determine political effort in that direo- 
tion. The former alternative opens out before us 
the prospect of a long series of probably more and 
more destructive wars which may lead to the ex- 
haustion and degeneration of our species; the lat- 
ter demands mental and moral adjustments of the 
most complex, difficult, and laborious sort. It 
means a tremendous break with tradition and a fun- 
damental reconstruction of education throughout 
the world. But to me plainly it is the only sane 
course for human effort. : 

It ls one of the characteristics of this happy-go- 
lucky time that few people realize the importance 
for themselves of their interpretation of recent his- 
tory. Most of them attempt no interpretation. 
They drift from the last war to the next under the 
guidance of historical tradition, “minding their own 
businesses” until the next big impact smashes them. 
But I put it to my readers that an interpretation of 
current history is a necessary basis for any rational 
political activity, and I challenge them, if this gen- 
eral interpretation I have given is wrong, to ask 
themselves how far it is wrong and what is the gen- 
eral form, the right interpretation, to which our 
activities should be adjusted. 

And yet I find such dominating figures in current 
affairs as Lord Melchett and Lord Beaverbrook 
and such an active ‘representative of scientific or- 
— as Sir Richard Gregory, if I may drag 

also into the talk, not in agreement with this 
Interpretation. All of them more or less clearly 
seem to be putting quite a different construction 
upon the present world situation and its possibili- 
ties. In my “William Clissold” I developed the 
idea, with a very evident application to the great 
enterprises of Lord Melchett, of an Open Conspi- 
racy, of a sustained conscious and deliberate thrust 
towards cosmopolitanism and free world exchanges, 
In economics, in finance, in thought and purpose. In 
earlier books I had called the Conspiracy idea 
“the New Republic” or “ er of the Samu- 
rai,” but the idea is the same. Political readjust- 
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ment, and the development of world controls of the 
living interests of mankind, have to follow the 
necessities of such a thrust. But the abandonment: 
of the Liberal party by Lord Melchett and the gen- 
eral trend of his public conduct, has forced upon 
me the unpleasant realization that he is living upon 
the narrower, more dangerous, and ultimately fu- 
tile conception of the self-sufficient Empire, which 
I saw coming into activity in my Coefficient days, 
the days of the conversion of Joseph Chamberlain 
and the dawn of Tariff Reform. And if he is doing 
so, probably most of our other big financial and 
business leaders, who are intelligent enough to have 
general ideas, are doing the same thing. Which is 
for me a very disappointing realization. My con- 
ception of his proper role had been a sustained ef- 
fort to lower the barriers about the Empire and 
develop alliances in the direction of federal asso- 
ciation, a frank and friendly disposition to financial 
and economic codperations, and amalgamations 
with foreign and particularly with American, Ger- 
man and French groups, and a friendly and helpful 
attitude towards the propaganda of cosmopolitan 
ideas and the reconstruction of education on cos- 
mopolitan lines. I will not enumerate the circum- 
stances which made such expectations particularly 
reasonable in the case of Lord Melchett. But my 
expectations have been disappointed and here [ 
have to deal with him as one of the champions of 
these plausible and dangerous theories of patriotic 
imperialism. 


What is the mental basis of this belief in a self- 
sufficient British Empire? It seems to me there are 
three possible ways in which such a creed may be 
held. First there may be a conviction that, con- 
trary to my assertion, there can exist upon the 
same planet without mutual destruction and for an 
indefinite time, a number of sovereign world sys- 
tems, growing out of thé extension of the old sow 
ereign states of the eighteenth century, and that the 
British system at any rate is powerful enough to 
maintain itself against all other pressures and 
rivalries. Against this I set the facts that the ex- 
isting British Empire was made by the steamship, 
that its property and security depend upon the sus- 
tained control of the seas, that the aeroplane, the 
submarine, and the competitive shipbuilding of 
other states, have so changed the cohesion of this 
sea-knit confederation that it Is now no more than 
a heterogeneous system of regions linked by long 
and vulnerable lines of communication. Its pres- 
ent disposition to build tariff walls along these 
threads and so monopolize the economic advan- 
tages its disproportionate share of the préductive 
areas of the earth give it, will practically oblige 
less fortunately situated imperialisms to assume an 
attitude of hostility. If it will not have economic 
pooling then it will get war. And the next time it 
gets a world war because of its disproportionate 
share of tropical sunlight, it may find itself with a 
less fortunate selection of allies or with no allies. 
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The idea so popular already among the younger — 


generation abroad, the idea of subduing national 
patriotism to a United States of Europe, which M. 
Briand has recently taken up, is a plain retort to the 
idea of our monopolistic imperialist What 
is going to occur when All-Europe realizes that the 
ratio of its overseas supplies of raw material to its 
industrial population, is less than that ruling behind 
the great imperial tariff wall? ; 

But there is a second system of ideas rather more 
plausible in which it is admitted that the Empire is 
to be regarded as a temporary league leading on to 
a still wider synthesis of world controls (imperial- 
ism of 1890), but that meanwhile it is to be run 
as this self-sufficient empire, with tariff walls, pref- 
erences, monopolizations, “keep out the foreigner.” 
and all the rest of the competitive outfit, Then 
suddenly, I suppose, it is to do some tremendous 
volte face and make a deal. But the objection to 
this second group of ideas lies in the fact that so 
long as we remain self-sufficient, we build up army, 
navy, air forces and a patriotic imperialist tradi- 
tion; we mold economic interests to the imperial 
boundaries; we force lines of economic interaction 
into unnatural paths and so make the empire less 
and less capable of that final amalgamation, physi- 
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political . have nothing in th, 
minds of own. have never thougly 


themselves out; nor have they thought out th; 
world. They have just gone on doing business dl 


drifting in accordance with the political 
peversn Hyexe 2s of their forefathers (which _ 


as much out of date as stage coaches and semap hor 
telegraphy.) 

I that Lord Melchett, Sir Richard Greg 
ory, and perhaps Lord Beaverbrook would (2)! y;. 
der the second of these three divisions of imperia}. 
ists, but Lord Beaverbrook might come into th 
first nanted class. I have given my reasons for r.. 
gretting they are any sort of imperialists at all. | 
pose the Open Conspiracy as the modern scientifc 
opposite and alternative to their semi-romantic, 
short-sighted, and foredoomed imperialism. 

FL. G. WELI1s, 

London. 


Thorstein Veblen 


1857- 


HEN President Harper was collecting a 

\ X / faculty for the New University of Chicago 

to be opened in 1893, he showed remark- 

able foresight and had remarkable luck. John 

Dewey and Michelson were among his recruits, 

Jacques Loeb, Chamberlain and Coulter, William 

Vaughn Moody and Paul Shorey. So, too, was 

Thorstein Veblen, an unknown quantity assigned to 

a minor post in the department of economics on the 
recommendation of J. Laurence Laughlin. 

Veblen was then a large-eyed, brown bearded, 
slow-speaking, quiet person in the middle thirties. 
The son of thrifty Norwegian immigrants, born’ in 
Wisconsin and brought up on a Minnesota farm, 
he had entered Carlton College at twenty, gone on 
to Johns Hopkins and Yale for post-graduate work, 
and taken a doctor’s degree in philosophy. But for 
seven long years the new doctor had found no 
academic post. In American colleges philosophy 
was still being taught commonly by retired clergy- 
men, and young scholars of unknown convictions 
were seldom wanted. So Veblen had returned to 
Minnesota, read widely, written more or less, and 
done some nondescript office work. Finally in 1891 
Cornell awarded him a fellowship, not in philos- 
ophy, but in economics and finance. A critical paper 
upon “Some Neglected Points in the Theory of 
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Socialism” revealed his quality to Professor Laugh 
lin, and resulted in Veblen's move to Chicago. 


This offshoot of Norwegian culture, reared in an 
American environment of farm life and conventional 
schools, had disconcerting ways. He observed the 
tamest acts and commonest opinions of those about 
him with narrowed eyes, as if they were curious 
phenomena which called for an explanation. Now 
and then he would drop a quizzical comment, which 
came from outer space like a meteor, shocking 
some bystanders and amusing others, He had extra 
ordinary notions about what was relevant to thé 
subjects he was supposed to teach. Students who 
enrolled in his courses on agricultural economics 
and socialism heard as much about the practices of 
the Hopi Indians, the Samurai, the Hebrews of the 
Old Testament, the Andaman Islanders, and the 
trading pirates of the North Sea as they did about 
populism and Karl Marx. They were puzzled to 
find their own convictions and loyalties analyzed | 
and accounted for on evolutionary grounds. [ht 
plainer was a piece of commonsense, the more unk 
versally accepted, the more curious did Veblen find 


it, and the farther back in human culture did he go 
for an explanation. 
But the most disconcerting thing to students 
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me brought up was that Veblen never de- 
‘ounced nor commended anything. That tingling 

logical reaction known as righteous indigna- 


tion seemed lacking in his make-up—though he 
would inquire why different people get morally in- 


fun dignant with each other. Even about intellectual 
mihi matters he was singularly unexcited. If an ingenu- 
te, ous student enthusiastic about the passion for 
het research, Veblen’s temperature did not rise a dé 
re: gree. The root of scientific inquiry is “idle curi- 


osity”; indulging this propensity has led successive 
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had clues to the solution—clues which the social 
scientists had missed, though they were suggested 
by writers so well known as Darwin and William 
James. . 

Accepting the current opinion of biologists that 
the human species hgs undergone but slight physical 
change since neolithic times at any rate, Veblen held 
that the gulf which yawns between the lives of 
modern communities and the lives of cave dwellers 

a ae been bridged; or created, by the evolution of 
culture. Culture is substantially a complex of widely 


and generations of men to the quaintest of notions about prevalent habits of thought. Mass habits are de- 
and the world; the stock of scientific ideas on which we termined primarily by the way men and women 
me, now plume ourselves is blood-brother of the cos- spend their time. By all odds the most time-con- 
“I mologies which satisfied savages; that the current suming occupation of mankind is making a living. 
notions give us better control over natural forces Therefore the economic factor has been most potent 
ree is interesting and has significant “cultural conse- in shaping culture. It is primarily economic neces- 
. i quences; but in due time these notions will come to sity that has forced us into new ways. Whenever 
4 seem as quaint as any that are now out of date. changes in the physical environment, the dwindling 
7 Small wonder that students over whose minds of a staple food supply, migration to different 
‘ the “cake of custom” had formed solidly put Veblen habitats,.or any other cause, threw their traditional 
tife down as a profane juggler with the verities. Others methods of getting a living out of gear, men were 
re less well protected did not know what to think; but forced to alter their practices or succumb. The new 
’ at least they began to wonder about many things ways of working, developed through trial and error, 
: they had always taken for granted—opinions other modified old habits of thinking and added to the 
people held, even opinions they caught themselves stock of commonplace information. In their turn 
expressing. They felt uncomfortably sophisticated, these results reacted upon methods of getting a 
as if they had lost their mental innocence and were living, thereby modified habits afresh, and so on 
no longer quite respectable. indefinitely. Thus human culture has evolved under 
pressure, through an age-long process of cumulative 
When Veblen published his first book, “The changes in standard ways of thinking by creatures 
Theory of the Leisure Class,” in 1899, those of us with non-evolving brains. 

who had been in his classes watched excitedly to see It follows, according to Veblen, that the only 
how the reading public would react. There were explanation in harmony with modern science, of 
protests as we expected; but there were also warm how men have behaved at any stage in their check- 
ole praises from men of letters. William Dean How- ered career, is an account of the evolution of social 
ells, in particular, smiled benignly. Veblen was class- habits of thought in the given community up to the 
ified as a social satirist—‘the most powerful since given date. To be sciences at all, anthropology, 
an Swift.” That classification was a shield against at- economics, sociology, and politics must be evolu- 
nal tacks by the deadly serious. A satirist is permitted tionary sciences on the pattern of Darwinian bi- 
he to speak freely, Because he is not supposed to mean ology. Properly conceived, these social disciplines 
ut quite what he says. Readers are expected to chuck'=; trace the descent of culture from the point where 
us they are likely to be laughed at if they boil over Darwin ended his account of the descent of man. 
ow with indignation. All Veblen’s elaborate explana- But is that the program on which economists and 

ch tions of social foibles, professedly based upon an- their cousins are now working? 
ng thropological and historical evidence, were taken as The patent answer to this question is Veblen’s 
a literary machinery for producing effects—an equiva- furdamental criticism of economic theory. In its 
ha lent for the empire of Lilliput. best formulations, this body of speculations is a 
No There was justification for this interpretation of beautifully articulated set of doctrines, logically con- 
3 the book. Veblen loved producing literary effects. sistent with the preconceptions from which they are 
af He was an arch phrase-maker. He took a naughty derived, and convincing to anyone who shares the 
i delight in making people squirm. His aloofness, view of human nature which prevailed in Western 
ie his objectivity were partly stage make-up. He did Europe shortly before and shortly after 1800. That 
ut not want anyone to be quite sure when he was view of human nature is still tacitly accepted by 
0 indulging his peculiar sense of humor at the ex- many contemporary economists, and they are con- 
d pense of the public. He liked to feel sophisticated tent to walk a little further in the paths marked out 
D and to smile at the simple critics who frothed over by Adam Smith, Ricardo, and John Mill. There 
a his jibes. But, though these dispositions colored is no need to controvert these estimable logicians. 
d everything he ever wrote, no matter how technical, Rather, one should inquire into the causes which 
7 Veblen was genuinely interested in the explanations have preserved economic theory from infection by 
he sketched, Human behavior was to him the most ___ latter-day science. And Veblen proceeded to explain 
- fascinating puzzle in the world, and he thought he his colleagues to themselves with all the arts he 
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had employed in explaining leisure-class institutions. 
Economists were used to being criticized by each 
other; but they did not know what to make of this 
person who took them apart to show how they 
worked, 


More important was the task of rebuilding 
economics upon modern lines. At this task of re- 
construction Veblen worked in the unsystematic 
fashion congenial to him. His books are all mono- 


| graphs, devoted to the genetic explanation of cer- ; 
_ replacing the hedonistic conception of human natur, 
by the instinct-habit psychology. That shift allie 


tain institutions—that is, habits of thought which 
have prevailed in various times and places. What 
particularly fascinated him in the contemporary field 
were the relations between making goods and mak- 
ing money, between the machine process and busi- 
ness enterprise, engineers and absentee owners. 
Material well-being depends upon the steady opera- 
tion of our industrial plants under the: direction of 
scientifically trained engineers. But these plants 
are run for profit, by business men, in the interest 
of security holders who typically take no share in 
the work. Making money depends upon the prices 
paid for commodities and services used in industry 
and upon the prices received for the output. Busi- 
ness managers are concerned to keep the profit 
margins at the maximum-net-revenue point. They 
are advisedly fearful lest an increase in current 
supply may force selling prices so low that the 
larger turnover will be no comfort. Hence they 
habitually keep production below the point which 
engineering skill makes practicable with existing 
plant capacity. That is, the business man’s chief 
contribution to welfare now consists in practicing 
“capitalistic sabotage.” Given a free hand, Veblen 
guessed that, by reorganizing industry on a conti- 
nental scale, the engineering profession could double 
the national income of consumable commodities 
without increasing working hours. But in the proc- 
ess they would smash myriads of independent busi- 
ness enterprises. So society is gestating a conflict of 
interests between business men and absentee owners 
upon the one side, and engineers and the mass of 
the “underlying population” upon the other. 

How long this conflict of interests can be kept 
from becoming a conflict of classes is the leading 
problem of current civilization. Veblen argued, in 
1904, that business enterprise cannot run.a long 
career under our present economic institutions. For 
the discipline of daily work in the factory, which 
is the lot of an increasing number of men, breeds 
a practical habit of mind, which makes it increas- 
ingly difficult for the factory hand to see what right 
absentee owners have to an appreciable part of what 
he and his mates produce. Engineers, brought up 
on mathematics and the physical sciences, harbor 
similar doubts about the legitimacy of “unearned 
incomes.” Let this habit of thought develop some- 
what further, as develop it must unless the machine 
process is checked, and business enterprise will go 
the way of feudalism and slavery. After the War, 
Veblen seemed for a time to hope that the change 
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~ enormously suggestive; but not accurate in detail 





might come, and come quickly. In the articles jy 
wrote for The Dial, and allowed to be reprinted y 
books, his bland tone became strident; his analy, 
suggested a program of action; he repeated }j, 
favorite phrases like an agitator. But that was q 
passing phase. “Absentee Ownership,” the last of 
his books save for the translation of an “Iceland 
Saga,” regains much, though not all, of the clis 
aloofness which marked “The Theory of Busine, 
Enterprise” and “The Instinct of Workmanship” 

Veblen’s contribution to economics consisted jy 


economics to biology rather than to mechanics. |; 
brought new problems to the fore and relegated ol 
problems to the background. It suggested a clos 
working agreement between economists and the 
other students of human behavior—historians, py. 
chologists, anthropologists, political scientists and 
sociologists. It was a service the full-value of whic 
has yet to be grasped. But like other intrepid 
plorers of new lands, Veblen made hasty traverses, 
seeing what appealed to him. His sketch maps ar 


For example, he looked at the “vested interests" 
and at the machine-tender from too far away, with 
the eyes of a farmer. He credited the first with) 
more singleness and more clarity of purpose than 
the miscellaneous and changing te of the 
rich can claim. He saw the machime-tender a; ; 
standardized product, which machine-tenders are 
far from being. More at large, Veblen let his 
saturnine humor color his scientific analysis. Like 
earlier economists, he paid too little attention to 
checking his conclusions by patient observation, he 
paid too little attention to what did not harmonize 
with his favorite patterns. Yet, when all detrac. 
tions are made, he remains the most interesting 
economist of his generation, and the one who is 
provoking most thought in others. 
Wes ey C, Mitcue.t. 


To An Asking Girl 
(Unable to Reconcile Truth and Beauty) 


Dear child, forget the labyrinth whose reaches 
Tangle and twist through all-too-mortal mind ; 
Words will not bring you what you hope to find; 
There is no falser phrase than that which teaches. 
There is more wisdom in these ignorant beaches, 
Schooled by uncertain water and resigned 

To dust and dancing stars and all their kind 
Whose chaos is more dangerous than Nietzsche's. 


The seal secure within his crumbling wave 
Knows all there is of truth. The windy gull, 
Lifting herself on some invisible arc, 
Dear child, is beauty. . . Curious and brave, 
You are the two: A challenge to the dull, 
And the bright answer to the questioning dark. 

¥ Louis UNTERMEYER 
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4 ol W: moved off the track to let the train 
close pass. We had worked bent over our 
1 the shovels for some time. It was good to 
+ Psy stand straight. There were some women on the 
3 and observation platform. They waved at us. Dooley 
which snickered. 


Blunt said: “A can o’ heat and a broad—they’d 
sure set me right.” His eyes followed the train, 


id e% 


ers 

ds a now far up the mountain. Mike said: “The Sterno 
letail, ialone’d fix me plenty.” Dooley snickered again. 
rests” “I'd be all set with just the broad,” he said. Kane 
with Mlgggroared: “All right, shake a leg, you guys.” 

- with} We bent over again. 

than It was hot. We were ballasting track in Arizona. 
f the I wiped my brow with my sleeve. 

asa Mike looked at me. “Man's a damned fool to 
Ss are ork in this sun,” he said. Smitty said: “A man’s 
t his damned fool to work.” Red grunted: ‘“Man’s a 


Like 
on to 
mn, he 
ionize 


damned fool anyhow.” Kane said: “Hey, you, go 
pet your time.” We all looked up. “You, I mean.” 
He pointed at Red. Red dropped his shovel and 
lked off surlily. 


etrac The only weapon a gang boss has is the authority 
esting o fire his subordinates at will. He needs the 


veapon. None of us watched Red go. We kept 
pur eyes down. It was hot. 
Presently I wiped my forehead again. “Where 
hell’s the water boy?” I said. 
Kane said: “You had water three times this 
ornin’. You guys got to do a little work between 
Hrinks.” 

Blunt straightened up. “Let’s take a walk,” he 

id. 
Smitty said: “Yeh, Kane, you better give us our 
id; ime.” 
es. We all stopped worki Kane looked us over. 
s, hat mean you too, Slim ?” 

I said: “I think that goes for all of us.”’ 

Kane made out slips for the several of us. We 
. @ ccepted them and paraded silently down the track. 

fie ithout talking about it we knew why we had so 

uddenly taken a walk. It was the women on the 
bservation platform. 


rho it 


LL. 


II 


There was one detour after another on the road. 
im {™mme’c didn't get much of the motor traffic where we 
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Pick and Shovel Stiffs 


worked. The rub was that we took pride in our 
work and there’d be nobody to praise it until after 
our departure. This would be a fine stretch of 
highway when ‘it was done. It was a mountain 
road with trees on either side. 

Pete said: “Fat lot o’ credit we'll get when we're 
through here.” 

Rapid said: “You're gettin’ paid, ain’t you?” 
Rapid was a boss with no appreciation of an en- 
deavor whose recompense was beyond mere money. 
Pete said so. 

“Haw!” laughed Rapid. “Get this, sweetheart: 
if there’s any glory comes out of this job, I get it, 
sec.” 

“Aw, that’s all right—you'll need it,” said Jake. 
“Your job’s none too safe on this outfit.” 

Rapid said: “I can give you the gate any day 
I want.” 

“Yeh, you guys got a lot o’ power over a poor 
stiff. I’m tellin’ you, fella, if I was goin’ to be a 
boss I'd make damn’ sure I'd be a real one. Who 
can’t push a gang o’ bindlers?” Jake pitched a 
scoop of gravel neatly into a gap some fifteen feet 
distant. 

“What's the matter, Jake—you got a mad on? 
I ain’t layin’ no claim to bein’ so swell.” 

“Then lay off the glory racket,” Jake said, 

Flash said: “It wasn’t him started it, it was 
Pete over there.” 

Pete kicked savagely at a clod. “Say, you Flash 
fella, what right you got buttin’ in, eh?” 

Flash held his tongue. “Come on, speak up,” 
Pete said. “You leave me be,” said Flash, 

Rapid said: “If you guys want to scrap, either 
wait till tonight or get through. You can’t fight 
on the company’s time.” 

Flash eagerly addressed his shovel to the gravel. 
“T don’t want a fight.” 

Pete said: “Yellow, that’s why. What you 
doin’ on a man’s job, buzzard?” He was across 
the road from Flash. 

We thought that would be the end of it, as Pete 
stooped and made as if to return to work. But he 
straightened at once and bounded over to where 
Flash stood, and with his right fist slapped the youth 
smartly on the jaw. I expected to see Flash topple. 
Instead, he dragged his scoop out of the gravel 
and with a great swing brought it flat against the 
side of Pete’s head. It was Pete who toppled. 

Flash stared bewilderedly about him. ‘What’ll 
I do? What'll I do?” he wailed. He let go the 
scoop and nursed his jaw. Jake grabbed one of 
his arms. I took the other. 


Rapid said: “I guess you laid him out all right. 
Have to get the law and a doctor out here.” He 
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cut through the trees toward the detour to hail a 
car. 

Jake said: “What’ll we do, Slim—let the kid 
run for it and say he busted loose?” 

I said: ‘I don’t give a damn.” 

“Hell,” said Flash, “I might’s well go to jail. 
Don’t have to work there.” ~* 

“I guess you're right,” said I. 

“I know you're right,” said Jake. 

We waited for the doctor and the law. 


III 


Foley said: “You got two hours to finish this 
tower in, gang.” 

I spat on my hands and bore more heavily on my 
shovel. It was bad digging. The ground was 
deeply rooted and thickly strewn with leaves. It 
was difficult to get a purchase on the dirt. 

Shorty growled: ‘Two hours, humph! A guy 
can do only as much as he can.” He thrust his 
pick. mightily into the pile of soil and rock before 
him and leaned to rest on the handle. I shoveled 
on. The six other men worked steadily. Foley 
stood, hands on hips, and sneered: “O. K., Shorty, 
go and get your time. You're through.” 

“T should cry! I got my stake, baby.” Shorty 
clambered over the mound and began walking to- 
ward camp. As soon as he had got out of sight 
Foley went to another tower some distance from 
our own. When we were certain that he could not 
see us from where he was we all took a breathing 
spell. Ben said: “That’s a good way to get your 
time, eh, Slim?” I said: “Yeh.” . 

Nick rolled a cigarette. “Well, Shorty could af- 
ford to get through. He struck this job for six 
months.” 

“Six months? He must be screwy. A guy can 

t out of here in three months if he holds on to 

is jack.” Curly patted one of his pockets. “I 
got all my checks in there—I’m gettin’ through 
next. week.” 

Ben said: “Yeh; but if you had the nerve to 
get into the crap game you'd have a chance of goin’ 
out with some real dough.” The water boy just 
then reached our tower. “Crap game, hell! 
There’s where Shorty dropped his first couple pays. 
He'd been out of here long ago if it wasn’t for 
that.” 

“That's good water,” I said. 

Whitey said: “Let's get movin’, gang. 
Foley’s head bobbin’ over the hill.” 

It was bad digging. I took an axe and chopped 
some of the roots at the bottom of the mound, and 
shoveling was good for a few minutes. Foley 
said: “You do pretty good with the old muck- 
stick, Slim.” I said: “Um,” out of the corner of 
my mouth and kept on shoveling. Foley was the 
kind of man who would trap another into loafing 
and then give him the gate for it. 

At four-thirty we started for camp. Nobody 
talked much on the way. We figured to do most 
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After supper there was a crap game. I hady; 
been paid, so I stood on the side. Ben saig, 
“Come on, Slim; you afraid to drop a dollar?” 

“If I had a dollar I'd quit the job and start up in 
business,” I said. When the dice came to Ben hy 
played and passed them to me. “Slim shoots ; 
half,” he said. I rolled a crap. “He shoots a), 
other,” Ben said. I got five for a point and sey. 
ened out. “You're a Jonah,” said Ben. But whe 
the dice came around again he staked me ong 
more. 

Presently some of the men tired of dice. “Who's 
got a deck?” asked Frenchy. Nick produced , 
pack of cards and a poker game was started. Ben 
didn’t play poker, so we went for a walk until 
dark. We didn’t talk for a while. Then Ben 
said: “I don’t know about you, but I’m going to 
hang on here long enough to get a stake, and then 
look for a good job.” 

“So’m bing 

“They tell me a flock of guys is already ou 
waitin’ for Boulder Dam to start up.” 

“That's what I hear,” I said. 

“Well, I'm goin’ to make the harvest and then 
shoot down there. How’s that for a wise move?” 

“That’s a wise move,” I said. We walked bak 
to camp. The poker game was breaking up. We 
all went to bed. 

The clanging of a bell roused us in the morning. 
While we were waiting for breakfast some one 
said: “Who seen them dames up here last night?” 

“Dames? I never seen no women around here 
since pay day.” 

“Maybe I’m wrong—there’s chow.” We ate in 
silence. 

Our gang took its time in walking to the job. 
It was about a mile. Foley said: “How come you 
guys go so slow to work and so fast comin’ back? 
Seems to me it would be the other way if you really 
worked for a livin’.” Nick laughed. He had 
cleaned up the poker game. We could sec that 
it was his last day on the job. 

We had worked a while when Nick said: “Tel 
me, Foley, to what do you attribute your success in 
life?” He had memorized the question from yes 
terday’s newspaper. Foley was a gang boss whose 
knowledge was limited to the manner of driving 


pick and shovel stiffs. But he knew that he was be | 


ing kidded. 

“Temperance and hard work,” he said. He wa 
an old rum hound. 

Ben said: “Don’t you drink?” 

“Never.” 

Nick hauled out a bottle, He took one drink, 
Foley watched him. “Go get your time,” he said 
Nick was glad to do so. He had made his stake 
When he was gone Ben said: “What does he carel 
He wanted his time.” | 

It was a foolish thing to say with Foley listen 
I said, in a low voice: “Not so loud, guy—youll 
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er the works for the rest of us.” Foley heard 


» On 

ie He looked around and said: “Well, as 
cn oa losin’ men at this rate you fellows can 
aid; ” 


Oe We walked out. Ben 
eant Ben and me. We n 
ap in He eravhat the bell, Slim: I got a few bucks. 
"he (MMB re discovered the timekeeper and collected our 
a make Ben had worked four days, I not quite 


5 an 


rei ie what the hell,” I said. 

when : 

once IV nah 

ho’s hill was disappearing. There were not now 
ed a = tons of dirt to remove as had been al- 
Ben sails removed. The cranes and steam shovels 


until t busy. It was a big job, this dam con- 
Ben a Wewas ore to level the hill. There 


nS were several hundred of us divided into managea- 
Zrr—oom |! 


That was dynamite. We were far enough from 
ie, the explosielh to avoid being hit by flying rocks. 
Nash said: “Come on, men, we'll move some of 

that dirt.” 


| then Nash was-our foreman. He was all right. All 
ove?” TAME the pushers on this job were all right. Too many 
| back men were hurt in accidents to drive the rest~o 


We 


We followed Nash to the scene of the blast. A 
rning. disorderly mass of dirt and rock confronted us. 
ee We arranged this so that it would feed properly 
ght?" TMM io the steam shovel. A derrick ‘hoisted rock to the 
1 here right of us: A fleet of heavy trucks was loaded 
from the derrick and the shovel. Fat said: “I’m 





ate i TM goin’ over and have a look at that hoist.” 

Nash said: “If I was you I wouldn’t do no mon- 
jo, keyin’ around.” 
ne “You tellin’ me not to go?” 
back! Nash shrugged. ‘Go ahead if you want. All 
| a I'm sayin’ is you better be careful you don’t get 
e ha hurt.” 
e that Fat said; “Safe as I would be at home. Be 

back in a minute, boss.” 

“Tel Bum said: “By God he'll get all the hoistin’ he 
Cess in wants ‘fore he gets out of here. That’s the way 
m ye with these younguns just run away from home: get 
whose on a job and don’t know how to act.” ; 
ate “Good way of gettin’ out of work, anyhow,” I 
vas DO SS said. 
— I turned and looked to the right, where Fat 
1e 


stood admiring the tremendous lifting power of the 
derrick, 

“Good God!" said Nash. His cry was punc- 
tured with another but briefer invocation of the 
drink HAE Deity, 3 
A stone loosed itself from the derrick and 
dropped directly on the heavy youth’s head. He 
fell to the We rushed over to where he 
had fallen. A little blood rushed out of his nose, 
then the flow ceased Fat lay still. 

“Well, it’s his own damned fault,” said Stony. 
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“Yeh,” said Nash. 
We walked back to our shovels. 


Vv 


We were laying a pipe line out of San Luis 
Potosi. Our sree lay in a straight line as far as 
we could see. The dirt heaped alongside was dry, 
and showed no sign of the many gallons of sweat 
that had dripped on it. 

Juan said: “Mucho trabajo.” 

“Si, mucho ig ” I said. 

Blackie said: “What do you want to talk with 
them spicks for?” 

I didn't say anything. It was bad enough for 
Blackie and me to be the only Americans on the 
“ge I didn’t want an argument with Blackie, and 

certainly didn’t want an argument with any of 
the Mexicans. 

‘Sulkin’, eh, Slim?” 

“Aw, hell, use your head, fella. We got to get 
out of here with a few nickels and a whole skin.” 
I tossed some dirt out of the trench. The foreman 
called himself a Spaniard. He knew a little Eng- 
lish. He came over to Blackie. 

“You do more, sabe?” the foreman said. He 
was a very young man for his job. 
I said: ‘He wants you to do more, Blackie.” 

“I heard him, Say,” he said to the foreman, 
“there’s two of us on this job.” 

The foreman shrugged. He stood eyeing us. 
“Tu tambien,” he said to me, although I was do- 
ing enough work without being enjoined to do so. 
Blackie said: ‘You gonna take orders off that 
greaser?” 

“Lay off, will you? You know what these spick 
jails are like,” 

We both knew. We had but a few days since 
got out of the can in Tampico, 

“O. K.,” Blackie said. He satisfied the fore- 
man, who moved on down the trench. 

Felipe said: “El joven no bueno por nada, no?” 

“Si, no bueno,” I said. 

El joven heard us. He turned about, and re 
turned to our section of the ditch. ‘You Sleem, 
you talk for me?” 

I had to think fast. We would have to go on 
the bum again if we got fired. 

“No, no usted,” I said. “M1 amigo Americano 
el joven tambien.” 

Blackie said: “By God, I had enough of this 
suckin’ around that greaseball. We got an hour’s 

ay comin‘, but it can go to hell. Come on, Slim, 
let's get out of here.” . 

I thought a minute. Probably the foreman knew 
that I had lied. Because of his youth, he was 
known as “el joven’ to all of his crew. i climbed 
out of the trench and gave Blackie my hand. He 
scrambled up after me. The foreman said: “You 
fellows queet on me?” 

Blackie said: “Vamos a kiyi.” 

He knew that much. 
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VI 


They knew about Big Frank all through the 
plains country. He was as good a gandy dancer as 
ever tamed a tie. He'd been a straw boss down 
in Kansas for a couple of years, though, and tamp- 
ing ties was quite a comedown for Big Frank. 
Skelton offered to put him to work at once. Frank 
had been kicked off his last job. 

We were beside the track chowing up when 
Frank ‘came along. He knew most of us, but he 
moved to the other side of the track and tried to 
act as if he hadn't seen us. 

Skelton said: “Hi, Frank.” 

Big Frank didn't have to stop; but Skelton was 
the foreman and might have had some news. 

“Hi, Skelton.” He stood uncertainly. 

“Don’t need no straw right now, Frank, but if 
you're still able to gandy I got a job for you.” 

Frank said: ‘I’m tired bein’ a straw boss. Real 
thing or nothin’ for me. Glory don’t pay.” He 
sat down amongst us. Skelton was direct. “We 
heard they let you go down there, Frank.” 

The big fellow grinned. “Yeh. I guess it’s no 
good lyin’ to you guys.” 

I said: “I thought you quit drinkin’.” 

“‘Well, I was up the pole, but I slid down. Who's 
got all the chow pr 

Dopey gave him a sandwich. Frank disposed of 
it in three gulps. “Is that all you got to eat around 
here?” Every one else had done with his food. 
Frank pulled his great weight up from the ground. 
“No eats, no work,” he growled. “See you 
around.” He walked away. Skelton said: “Big 
Frank’s all washed up. Give a stiff like that a lit- 
tle authority and a drink and he’s through.” 

None of the rest of us veritured an opinion. We 
hadn't ever been bosses. We didn’t feel sorry for 
Frank, though. 


Vil 


A pick and shovel stiff is at liberty to pursue his 
vocation anywhere on the North American conti- 
nent. Construction camps, railroads, highways, 
pipe lines, rights of way, and various other jobs 
at hard labor offer him a living—and very little 
more. 

A stiff’s ambition—if he is not so old a stiff as 
to have forgotten it—is to make the big stake: to 
get enough money to hold him through until he 
gets.a good job with its short hours and high 
wages. 

But these jobs don’t come with picks and shov- 
els; and anyhow, the canned heat and the broads 
get the big stake—when it’s made. He has per- 
haps, if he’s lucky, saved a hundred dollars in six 
months on a job. He comes to town with the hun- 
dred, what's left of it after he has paid his trans- 
portation, with his mind set to get to an employment 
agency and pay his fee for the good job. But on 
the way to the agency he meets some good fellow 
he knows, or sees some speakeasy he’s heard about, 
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or is accosted by what to him is beauty—and thy 
dollars flow as water, and he remains a pick an 
shovel stiff. 

But most often the big stake isn’t made. The 
stiff usually gets the run-around: he isn’t permitte 
to remain on one job long enough to make th 
money to give him a rest and find a better job (}, 
never has the better job). What he earns aboy 
his food and lodging is frequently employed {o, 
transportation to and from new Pay more frp 
quently still, he beats His way from one job to 4 


other. It's the best he’s able to do. ocr 
He gets his vacation when he goes to jail. 
SAMUEL MILTON E ay. 1 


Washington Notes et 


T may be interesting to report that the efficient Hoove o 

is far calmer about the tariff fight he now has on hi th 
hands than he was about the farm relief struggle. H+» : 
pears serene. He occasionally smiles. He has once of tl 
twice chuckled. The difference is very marked and not, | Hoo 
think, hard to explain. The debenture fight was his firs hi 
experience as President with Congress and there is » Hi: 
doubt at all that he was considerably upset while it wa him 
in progress. For one thing he was disturbed at the dip did : 
covery that Senator Borah, of whom he was—and i nd 
personally fond, and who, he had believed, would see ex jent 
to eye with him in the farm relief business, sound as he i His 
at heart is not so strong in the head where economic prob prati 
lems are concerned. It is a curious thing about M: point 


Borah. No man in public life more quickly and instine ponct 
tively registers right on a question of right and wrong. No Dn 
Senator has so perfect a record as an opponent of cm» rosy 
ruption, whether it be in his own party or in the other, Fo 
Not one is as consistent an advocate of decency in politia prese 
or grades higher in the lovely virtues of courage and sip mate, 


cerity. But when it comes to arithmetic he bogs down ham 
He can with the greatest ease put down a long column d nd, 
figures. He can get them nicely arranged. He can gtt icul! 
the decimal points all in the right spots. He can draws fon | 
perfectly straight line at the bottom of the column, bit $3 
when he adds them up his total is invariably wrong. ag 


At any rate it was a disappointment to Mr. Hoove, 
when he early talked with Mr. Borah on the economic w ng t 
soundness of the debenture doctrines, to find that the [dale ; 
economist had added up his own column of figures al wv, 
gotten another answer—the wrong one of course, but om y th 
from which he characteristically could not be shakes 
Herbert grieved over that a good deal and found it had dette 
to understand. Then he grieved over Senator Cart ppos 
Glass, who for some reason he had anticipated would * cadey 
gard the debenture idea with abhorrence and not be pulld SamPacre 
into line with the Democratic policy of opposition mer brn 
to oppose. Senator Glass is much more accustomed ® » list 
getting the correct total in these matters than most of hit So 


colleagues. Whether on this occasion he would have # by 
ported the debenture plan had he felt there was the slight i 
est chance of its getting into the law is doubtful inde bakin 
but support it ‘xe did—much to the chagrin of Mr. Hoon HggpOns! 
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1» felt that he knew better. And he grieved over some 
‘hers up there in the Senate and got a little panicky over 

combination of Democrats and Progressives who took 
The i oo the situation, He was much worried at the time 
. shout the steadfastness of the estimable Longworth and 
tht JM curity of his House control. Altogether he was full 
of apprehensions and alarm and had for a while a most 
ishappy time of it, The Secretariat, too, was miserable, 
t reflected the Presidential attitude and there was about 
.» White House during the days the farm relievers, Dem- 
rats and Progressives were putting the debenture plan 
prough the Senate, an atmosphere of depression and pain. 
They did not cheer up until actually had occurred what 


ove 
for 


) ap 





. vrybody who had an unclouded mind knew would occur 
o wit, the House vigorously and overwhelmingly re- 
‘ecting the debenture plan, compelled the Senate to recede 
: conference from its untenable position and gave Mr. 
oove cover his farm bill in exactly the shape he wanted. With. 
on hig the House leaders standing with him and the veto up his 
le ap seve there was no other possible outcome. Yet in spite 
Ce OF xf the plainness of these things, there was real relief in the 
not, | Hoover bosom when the thing was finally over and he had 
s first his little bill without the obnoxious feature he feared. 
is m His feeling at the time was due to inexperience. It gave 
it was him a sort of panic to lose control of the Senate and he 
ie dip id not accurately judge the hollowness of Senatorial noise 
1 in nd threats. Nor had he a proper appreciation of the Presi- 
ee en jential power in such a situation, Now he knows better. 
s he is His sense of proportion has improved and the Demo- 
- prob ratic clamor, which, as the conservative New York Times 
t Mr points out, is being very much overdone, does not dis- 
nstine concert him. ‘There is no chance of “panicking” him. 
y. Ne On the contrary, he is pleasantly unperturbed over the 
of con prospect. 
other For example, there are three possible outcomes of the 
politia present struggle—first, the passage of the bill in approxi- 
nd site mately the shape it has come from the Smoot-Reed-Bing- 
down, ham committee, which is a very rotten shape, indeed ; sec- 
imn of nd, the passage of a bill largely limiting increases to ag- 
an get tural products as advocated by Borah, whose resolu- 


tion along these lines was lost by a single vote; third, the 
in, but ssage of no bill at all, in which eventuality an increas- 
ng number of observers are coming to believe. Now 
is an open secret that the first of these three alterna- 
fives is the one Mr. Hoover wants least. It is not go- 
ng too far to say he does not want it at all, particularly 
e Idaho nce the changes in the administration part of the tariff 
y, inserted with his approval—in fact at his request— 
by the House, were stricken out through the efforts of the 
hining Pennsylvania representative, Mr. Reed, aided and 
betted by a couple of his general revision friends and not 
ypposed with any heartiness by Fearless Jim, the so-called 
tader of the administration. Further, it is so plain that 
here is no chance of the bill in anything like its present 
om ultimately going through that it is perhaps a mistake 
o list it as an alternative. 

So far as the other two are concerned, it must seem to 
hy reasonable man that whichever happens Mr. Hoover 
be approximately satisfied and the Democratic idea of 
ing a vital issue of the tariff in the 1930 Congres- 
onal campaigns is slightly soggy. “If the bill increasing’ 
uy the rates on farm: products goes through it will be 
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close enough to the Hoover idea to make very little differ- 
ence, and the only real disappointment will be among the 
special industrial interests which have forced the bill into 
its present shape. Few of these interests come under the 
Hoover idea of languishing industries, needing help. And 
if the bill fails entirely, the most that can be said is that 
the Hoover farm relief program was not completely car- 
ried out. It must further seem to those who clearly grasp 
the situation that a skillful shifting of the White House 
weight ought to bring out of the final conference commit- 
tee a bill almost ridiculously close to the expressed Hoover 
desire, It is the most likely outcome, the most logical com- 
promise. Either that or nothing. Altogether Herbert, it 
seems to me, is in a pleasant position. The split in the 
Republiran ranks, the attitude of the Democrats and Pro- 
gressives, both operate in his interest, head in his direction 
and nullify the effect of the recalcitrancy of regular Re- 
publicans of the Reed-Bingham type and the unenthusiastic 
ineptitude of the elephantine Watson. Profiting by his 
experience in the former fight, and with much more faith 
in both the House leadership and his own influence than 
before, Herbert, I believe, is entirely confident of the out- 
come. He at least knows the absurdity of the notion that 
he can possibly be put into any such position as was the 
unfortunate Taft by the Payne-Aldrich bill nearly twenty 
years ago. 


T. R. B. 
Washington. 


‘Texas Lights 


Il, Uncie 


RS. X looks like the portraits of Lola Montez, 

the same wild eyes, large and gray, the same bril- 
liant brow and heavy, romantic hair. She has a smart 
roadster and sometimes, when things go stale for her here, 
she goes off on some trip, driving five hundred miles a 
day and more—now and then, as her little son says, she 
slows down to forty-five miles an hour, but that is when 
the road is bad or there is too much traffic. 

Since she left school and married, which was when she 
was very young, she has had herself tutored in French and 
Spanish, and in them reads omnivorously, for the most part 
only Baroja in Spanish, but mountains of French authors. 
Most of these latter are as new as possible, names that to 
me are still a mystery. This excited diet she balances off 
with sober readings from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Her favorite French author, however, is really Anatole 
France, she talks much of him; and in America her favor- 
ite book is “Strange Interlude.” I take it as I find it with 
her, and even that will not go stale, for she has lately 
grown ‘tired of printed pages and two worlds in review, 
and driven off to see her uncle four hundred miles west. 
She has been telling me about him. 

Uncle is past eighty now, almost eighty-five in fact. As 
old men will, he has sat hours with his niece talking of 
himself, and letting her see farther into a past that in his 
case at least is every inch-a past. Mrs. X has been telling 
me a long line of stories and incidents that mean much to 
her. She sees in them nuances and applications that I can 
but dimly gather ; she laughs and hugs herself with pleasure 
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at the way life has found itself in this old man, at the 
volume of living that has gone through him, as it were, the 
panorama that this tall, skinny body has contained, the so 
much blood that’s in him. There are a number of cattle 
tales, of forty years ago and more, that she plainly rejoices 


in, however vague they and their special points may be to. 


me. One is about the thieving on the border, the stealing 
of cattle from one herd after another by the rustlers—to 
me it sounds more like a movie with Ken Maynard and 
his white horse—until the ranchmen could stand it no 
longer and got up a raid for themselves. Dead Mexicans 
were turning up everywhere. They could not get enough 
of killing Mexicans, and the thing kept up until the sheriff 
at last went riding around to the different ranchés to say 
that something would have to stop, the raid tale would no 
longer work, no Mexican would keep fresh this long. Mrs. 
X laughs over this and tells me of the time, when he was 
a very young man, her uncle had his horse stolen and 
spirited away across the bordér. For a long time he gave 
up the horse as lost for good but one day he found himself 
outside a saloon with a crowd of Mexicans and saw him. 
Uncle tells a long story then of how he persuaded the 
owner of the horse to try tricks with him. He made the 
man a good bet that he could do so and so on the horse, 
and so on and so on. The man did his turns, then Uncle 
started his, but instead of any tricks put spurs to the horse 
and galloped away from the astonished crowd and out of 
sight. 

There is another tale of the Indians killing Uncle's 
brother, and his vow of revenge. A year later, when he 
was running a saloon, eight Indians came in for a drink of 
whisky. He gave them the whisky. Here, he said to a 
friend, you take the bar while I go across the street. The 
friend kept the bar for good, for Uncle got on his horse and 
rode out of that county. And along the road that day 
dead Indians were scattered, the eight of them; he had 
poisoned the whisky. 

Uncle’s health these many years appears to have been 
perfect. The only time he was ever sick was when he 
had appendicitis. One day when he had been drinking he 
met the veterinary, an old friend of his, and promised him 
the operation if the pain in his side got too bad to be borne. 
The pain got worse and he let the horse doctor perform the 
operation. He always swore, Mrs. X says, that he opened 
him with a pick. 

Uncle’s prize deed, she tells me, was only last year. His 
daughter, it seems, had married a worthless man who 
treated her very badly. This man, a drunkard and drug- 
eater, got worse and worse. His. wife was keeping a sort 
of boarding-house in San Saba, and his goings-on reached 
sucha pitch that she was obliged to write to her father to 
come and protect her. He went to San Saba and settled 
down in her house. One day the husband came in and 
insulted him, there were hot words, and the husband at 
last struck the old man and knocked him down. Uncle 
went to his room and got his gun and shot the man, who 
fell on the front porch of the boarding-house. Wishing to 
avoid unpleasant scandal around his daughter’s place, Uncle 
went on up the street two or three houses and sat down 
on one of the neighbor’s front steps. The police came and 
there was a great commotion, a crowd gathered and all 
that, trying to find who had shot the dead man on the 
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porch. When everything had quieted down Uncle sent fy 
one of the policemen to come and speak with him. Wel 
he said, you’d like to know who killed that man and] 
might could tell you. What could he know about it, ,, 
policeman wanted to know, an old fellow such as him, » 
on? Well, you better arrest me, Uncle said, for I done, 
and so they took him to jail. There was something of, 
trial of course, but the jury returned a verdict of og 
guilty, what with Uncle's reputation as a state ranger, hi 
age, and the situation between his daughter and |, 
drunken husband. 

Well, I ask Mrs. X, what with these and a dozen othy 
tales she has been telling me about Uncle, why has no oy 
ever written his life? His biography ought to be just ty 
thing these days. 

Well, she says, of course it does seem so, and seven 
times people have talked of writing Uncle’s life. On oy 
occasion it got as far as the first chapter. A newspay 
woman was sent to interview him. She came out with hy 
writing pad and talked a long time. The plan was thy 
she and Uncle were to talk together like that until she 
saturated with the spirit of his personality and the thing 
he had done. She came four mornings. 

This journalist was a type hitherto unknown to Unck 
She had short hair and wore a sort of man’s coat with, 
fountain pen stuck in the breast pocket. Her expressig 
was direct and like a man’s. She looked Uncle so straigy 
in the eye that his spirit was undermined; he had alway 
rather prided himself on his way with the ladies. Ty 
next thing was he found himself telling his stories wit 
everything trimmed off; which, however, seemed quit 
wrong also. He got on his horse and took a long ri 
about it, and the idea came to him that he had better cx 
up matters by putting his arm around her waist and callia 
her honey, innocently like that, not meaning any ham 
Next day he tried it and the lady was furious. She ts 
up her notes under his very nose and went off and neve 
came back. That was the end of Uncle’s biography. 

Mrs. X at this point leaves Uncle for more discussion 
French literature as it now stands. Lately, she says,¢ 
friend has sent her from Paris a little brochure of a jourd 
called ““Tambour,” edited by a Mr. Harold Salemson. 2 
I know it? She has found things in it that she likes. Som 
times its methods of attack are gentle and mild, sometina 
pretty cutting, where cutting up is needed. Which of 
reminds her of Uncle again, she adds, and only shows the 
by how universal Uncle is. He has tried the gentle a 
mild from time to time. Once when he had a ranchi 
the Valley he kept losing cattle. He was satisfied a ncigh 
bor of his was stealing from him regularly. He did 
know just how to broach the matter delicately, since 
had no proof. Finally he decided on a scheme. He! 
up with the neighbor and rode along with him to the sat 
at the crossroads. In the course of their drinks Uncle § 
to him that he’d agree to keep him in fresh meat al 
balance of his life if the man would agree to quit st¢ 
his cattle. Well, the man said to Uncle he guessed 
agree, but he was satisfied he would lose moncy by * © 

As for things getting their dues, Uncle had said to 
X, “You mustn’t have the wrong opinion of me. |» 
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The Trade in Opium 

IR: An editorial in The New Republic of July $1 says that 
Great Britain and the United States are doing pretty well in 
ss their manufacture of narcotic drugs. To enable this 


affect this limitation, the Federal Narcotic Control 

T, big organized in 1924. What has been the result? 
1 ber ting aside cocaine, we find that in the year 1924 we im- 
j forty-three tons of opium. In. 1928—according to Annual 


orts, Treas , 192%—the amount had risen to seventy tons! 
win, in the matter of domestic sales of narcotic drugs, our rec- 
in 1924 for morphine, codine, and other alkaloids show 10,131 
ads, which amount increased to 15,963 pounds in 1928. When 
remembers that “domestic” sales” are, without a shadow of 
st, augmented by contraband, there is ground for widespread 
n on the part of Americans; byt, as the situation is—judged 
he figures I quote—it is far from the whole truth. That would 
more space than one could ask for in a comunnication of 
sort. Suffice it to say that we have the word of Miss Ellen 
Motte, than whom there is no better authority on this question 
narcotics ,that a discreditable attempt has been made in the 
asury Department Report (Trafic in Opium and other Dan- 
sus Drugs) to soft-pedal on this situation and to hide the enor- 
legal consumption of drugs in the United States. As to the 
tion in regard to Great Britain’s activties—that is another, 
even less creditable story. 

his may or may not be “pretty well” compared to European, 
jnental importation, manufacture and sales (here, it should 
snderstood that we are one of three countries—the others be- 
Holland and France—which do not report manufacture), but 
vital point is that the world is facing an appalling and 
ing trafic in body and soul destroying drugs, merchandise 
» brings in a large and ever increasing revenue, which can 
dled with @ minimum amount of danger (under ordinary 
ums! aces), and which is sold to men, women and children in 
y walk of life. Since Warren Hastings wrote in 1776 (when 
ncial budget had to be arranged for Britain’s Indian Empire, 
he had conceived the idea of making opium and selling it 
hina), that this drug could be used for “commerce,” this 
ing vice has got the whole world in its deadly grip. 
ngressmen are not the only ones who are unread on this 
t, which is of overwhelming importance for the present well- 
and future history of our country. It concerns a vice that 
strike at the heart of any home in the land—strike never 
¢ go, in all human probability—and only the negligible few 
n the least informed as to its character, its ramifications, and 
most unbelievable horrors, as it affects both individuals and 
as a whole. After the crime of war, drug addiction is 
bly the worst evil that humanity is facing today. Were it 
or the faithful and intelligent efforts of Stephen G. Porter, 
entative from Pennsylvania, the page of our record in the 
to rid the world of opium would not be as creditable as it 
But Mr. Porter’s hands must be upheld. One power for 
will be an adequately and correctly informed electorate. To 
rod I ask for a wider, more serious, and persistant considera- 
of the problem of drug addiction. 


other 


Biancue WATSON. 
N. Y¥, 


well as can be judged from the official statistics, consider- 
rogress has been made in dealing with illegitimate domestic 
if not since 1924, at least since 1920. We are informed 
he United States has agreed to codperate with the Central 
arising from the Geneva Opium Conference of 1925, and 
is board is about to begin the collection of quarterly reports 
manufacture and distribution of drugs in the various 
It is probably true that the addiction in this country is 
argely by smuggled drugs, rather than by leakage from 
cal manufacturers, Souggling.must be controlled by inter- 
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national action, and the active codperation of the United States 
with the established international machinery will put new vigor 
in it—Tuez Eprrors.] 


Progressive Labor : Conference 


IR Recent controversies within the labor movement and on the 

intellectual fringes as to what would constitute an effective 
policy and strategy for labor in this country at this time will be 
reviewed from several angles at six sessions of an Institute on 
Labor Progressivism. It is to be held at Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege, Katonah, New York, from Friday evening, August 30th, to 
September 2. The discussions and symposia will be carried on 
under the joint auspices of the Brookwood school and the Con- 
ference for Progressive Labor Action. 


There will be three symposia: 


1, Prosperity real or alleged, and its bearing on labor strat- 
eZy} 

2. The recent revival in trade union organization and ac 
tivity; 

$. Ethical standards in the labor movement. 


There will be two discussions of papers presented on: 





1. The Prospects of Independent Political Action; ea 
2. Workers Education for Action. 3 : 
i 


Speakers and discussion leaders include Dr. Leo Wolman of the evage 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Howard Williams of the es 
Yrmer Labor Party of Minnesota, B. C. Viadeck, manager of the 5 . 
Jewish Daily Forward, Mark Starr of the National Council of ; 4 
Labor Colleges of Great Britain, Norman Thomas, Tom Tippett, 
David J. Saposs, Louis F. Budenz, J. B. S. Hardman, Lewis it 
Corey, Carl Holderman, Ludwig Lore, A. J. Muste and others. 3 

Sessions will begin on Friday evening, August 30th, and will ae 
continue through Saturday, Sunday and Monday. Rate, covering cust oe 
board, room and conference fee for the entire period, $10. Spe- fhe 
cial rates for those attending part time. 

LeonarD Bricut. 
Secretary, Conference for Progressive Labor Action. 


MacDonald and India ie 


IR: In a letter appearing in your issue of August 14, E. eo as 3 
Harlan appears to believe that the Labor government in Eng- j: aa 
land will ease the tension now existing in Indian affairs. +" 
The Labor government, as I see it, is in a rather delicate posi- 
tion in this matter. At present its efforts are being directed to- 
ward a settlement of the Lancashire cotton strike. Lancashire 
cotton has been, and is, in a very depressed condition. 
One factor in this is Mr. Ghandi’s spinning-wheel movement. 
In 1926, approximately $800,000 worth of cotton (khadi) was 
produced by these hand looms. That the charka, or native spin- 
ning wheel, has had a definite effect is evidenced by the fact 
that from 1913 to 1925 Indian importation of English cotton yarn 
and thread decreased from 17,719 metric tons to 7,992 metric tons. 
Cotton piece goods, during the same period, fell from 253,456 
metric tons to 122,213 metric tons. + 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary in Mr. Baldwin's 
Cabinet, said, about two years ago: “We conquered India by the 
sword. ... We hold ic as the finest outlet for British goods in 
general and Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” 
The implications of this situation are so evident that comment 
seems unnecessary. To me, hopefulness also seems somewhat 
premature. 
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Harotp P. Parston. 
New York City. 
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Chicago 


Chicago, The History of its Reputation, by Henry 
Justin Smith and Lloyd Lewis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 508 pages. $3.75. 


T first sight this book seems to be a misnomer in re- 
spect to its subtitle. It is rather a history of Chi- 
cago from the days when its site was first visited by white 
men, to the present and eleventh year of Mayor Thomp- 
son’s rule, with occasional reference to outside public opin- 
ion—a history of which Mr. Lewis writes the first third, 
covering the period before thé World’s Fair, and Mr. 
Smith the remainder. The authors might plead, however, 
that the reputation of Chicago has been so uniformly bad 
that the history of it could only be written in varying 
shades of black; or taking another line they might plead 
with more truth that this reputation is so closely bound up 
with events that their mere recital is sufficient. 

There are, however, times when we wish that the au- 
thors, in the midst of their vivacious narrative, had been 
reminded more specifically of their sub-title. For ex- 
ample, the execution of the Anarchists in 1887 was the act 
of Chicago, for which the city assumed full responsibility. 
It-was local opinion which restrained Governor Oglesby 
from commuting the sentences; and Judge Gary, who was 
the instrument of the vendetta, and boasted of his ability 
to make law from the bench to fit the crime, was held in 
high honor by his fellow-citizens until his death. The 
humane world marked its opinion of Chicago through 
American men of arts and letters headed by William Dean 
Howells; the expression of this opinion is properly a part 
of the history of Chicago’s reputation, but Mr. Lewis 
makes no reference to it. 

On this occasion, of course, Chicago acted not in de- 
fiance and contempt of public opinion, but in conventional 
deference to it. It merely mistook the facile praise of con- 
temporary respectable society for the verdict of history. 
One again Chicago made a similar error, the conse- 
quences of which are historic. When the World’s Fair 
was projected, Chicago had a brilliant and original group 
of architects headed by John Root and Louis Sullivan. 
Undoubtedly they dreamed, especially the former, of creat- 
ing an exhibition city which should be the revelation of a 
new architecture growing out of our civilization and ex- 
pressive of its needs and purposes. But Root died, and the 
timid managers decided to conform to national good taste 
as represented by such eclectic high priests as Richard W. 
Hunt and McKim, Mead and White. The World's Fair 
of 1893 was acclaimed as a triumph of beauty by a public 
which gathered about a picture called “Breaking Home 
Ties” in the art gallery, but its architectural importance 
was limited to substituting one form of imitation for an- 
other. Chicago won golden opinions, and wore them 
proudly in their newest gloss, but it lost an opportunity to 
make its mark in the history of American culture. We 
wish that Mr. Smith had given us a fuller account of the 
struggle by which Chicago preserved its reputation at the 
expense of its significance. He merely notes Root’s death, 
which he remarks “brought into the picture several men 
such as Charles H. McKim and Charles B. Atwood, for 
whom thc opportunities might not have been so great had 
Root lived.” Possibly not! 

Throughout their history, Messrs. Smith and Lewis note 
that Chicago has been animated by two forms of inner 
compulsion, one a keen desire to win the good opinion of 
the world at large, the other an inclination to flout it. The 
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first makes Chicago puritanic and conventional, comet} 
timid; the other makes it daring and original, some: oe 
perverse, wilful and defiant. Both tendencies are o, Jam” 
casion good or bad. The Chicago press contains », hos 


evidence of their contradictory effects. On the one je Oe! 
the newspapers recognize as a large element in the ;; 
prosperity its availability as a meeting-place for con 
tions for the exchange of goods and ideas, to which 
ability its reputation for safety and order is essenti). 
at the same time they cannot resist the lure of th. » 
salable news which, in the absence of war, is crime. 
continue with a certain bravado to give the city its cy 
as the crime capital of the world. 

If the newspapers, obviously interested in preserving 
good name of the city, nevertheless sin grievously ap,: 
it, the same is true of individuals. Unquestionably Q 
cago owes much of its position in the world to the ep 
getic “boosting” of a few of its citizens of early day 
whom Mr. Lewis names two, John Stephen Wright 
“Deacon” William Bross. It owes more to the unstiy 
generosity of many others. A Chicagoan cannot refer yi 
out uplifted heart to the men who gave to the city its J 
Institute, its Orchestra, its two universities. History 
peats itself. In 1837 Mayor William B. Ogden kep{ 
city from following Illinois into bankruptcy. “Above gif 
he cried, “do not tarnish the honor of our infant ni 
Except for “infant,” the same words might have \ 
heard in the panic of 1893. Mr. Lewis quotes the iN >. 
souri Republican in 1867 as saying “Whenever any 
is to be done for the good of Chicago, somebody is fo 
to do it,” and this is literally true. And, on the of 
hand, citizens of Chicago have been exceptional for 
havior which has made the city contemptible or ridi 
in the eyes of the world. There was Samuel Eberly G 
who claimed to have sent to Coquelin in 1875 a play 
which Rostand plagiarized “Cyrano de Bergerac,” in 1! 
Gross showed his good faith in publishing his own 5 
which was of unmitigated silliness and dullness, but 
found a partner in his folly in Judge Christian C. Kohl 
who forbade the presentation of Rossand’s play in Chic 
amid world-wide hilarity. 

In the same way Mayor Thompson, who expressed 
spirit of the city in his slogan, “Throw away your | 
mer and get a horn,” has made that horn a stage prope 
of the clown. And the damning thing is that emi 
citizens of Chicago who have given gifts to the city, ! 
Samuel Insull, James H. Simpson and Silas Strawn, he 
put Thompson back into City hall after a previous ‘ 
years of misrule. Why? Even in serious matters, i ae 
crime and political corruption, a touch of the absurd ha 
Chicago. When Edward Hines purchased a seat in me 


United States Senate for William Lorimer, there wou... 
scandal, the discovery of which made a detective story istor 
the unusual element of comedy. orl 

Two peculiarities of Chicago stand out from Me ous 
Smith and Lewis’ pages—the fact that things in ge ' 


than in any other city, ar en! 
further fact that these OOM a. 
elsewhere, become intimately @HBAa. 
a part of its history. For ; 
have appeared in Philadelphia ield 
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he would not have made even the first page ® | 
Philadelphia would not have been responsible ; 
him and his name associated with hers along with the 
and Franklin's. In Philadephia he would not have 

a codperative spirit li t. The explanato 
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i ity. It began its history with magnificent opportuni- 
: the future, but with a very miserable present, on 

a mudsill of the lake beside a swampy river It was 
oes thematized from the first by explorers and visitors, 
hy unfavorable opinions Mr. Lewis quotes freely. 
—- Chicago was perhaps of all the prairie towns the most 
a ive to every human sense,” wrote James Parton. 
the ¢ Charles Dudley Warner pronounced it “one of the 


r COMM bbicst and most unattractive of cities,” with mud 
’ ghs for streets and a series of rotten planks for side- 


is chorus of dispraise the city was forced into 
jee self-laudation; and it was forced also into 
kind of solidarity, all for one and one for all. Its dis- 
: jvantages had to be overcome, its opportunities grasped by 
mie. collective effort of human energy such as no other city 
a 43 ever shown on so large a scale. And the release of this 
ably U mercy Was accompanied and doubtless facilitated by an 


the a mmense amount of noise. Chicago had to have the ear 
y day, Es the world to finance its amazingly rapid growth—its 


‘lroads, its industries, its banks, its own rebuilding. Thus 


unsti became a great sounding-board, whence reverberations 
efer went around the world. 
ty itv ME 1, was aided by a curious fate which gave to the events 
istry . its life an extraordinary and grandiose character. The 
\ kept vention which nominated Lincoln in 1860 was the most 
bove dE mentous ever held in this country by-a political party, 
ant CCR. few have surpassed in critical exigency and dramatic 
nave LAMM tues that which nominated Bryan in 1896, The fire of 
the Mf 1871 was, as Mr. Lewis says, “one of the great events of 
anythin. nineteenth century.” Scores of books and pamphlets 
Fags. sre written about it. The same spectacular character be- 
the OMIM ups to other disasters, that of the Iroquios Theater and 
| for WM Eastland. ‘The execution of the Anarchists was the 
nidicu frst great reprisal in the class war. The World’s Fair was 
2 G he greatest ever held. Hull House became the leading 
play 


ocial settlement, known far more widely than it progeni- 


‘0 \Etor, Toynbee Hall. And Chicago, living and thriving on 
Own MMpublicity, has learned that if some kinds are better than 
s, but thers, all are good. As Gustavus Swift osed to boast that 
Kol could use in his packing house every part of the hog ex- 
| Chia rept the squeal, so Chicago with its human produce—per- 


aps most of all the squeal. Thus the ill-fame of being the 
ressed MilliBwickedest city in the world came not amiss. Its house of 
es stitution once carried this reputation to every quarter of 
* PrOMCEthe world, as its gang wars do today. The great industry 
f slaughtering and packing, in which Chicago came to be a 
sader, lent itself to hmorous comment, but few Chicagoans 
tre so self-conscious as to resent it: On the contrary, 
“Memmbey have shown the stockyards to visitors until they have 
em come commonplace, and the jest has died in platitude. 
As all Chicagoans partake somewhat in what is felt to 
a common enterprise, so there is a certain tolerance and 
llowship among them as citizens of no mean city. Its 
istory is in a real sense the history of its reputation, made 
rld-wide by that strange assortment of human beings 
rought together in the present volume—John Kinzie, the 
i settler, William B. Ogden, Deacon Bross, Long John 
ey, & Ventworth, McCormick and Pullman, Armour and Swift, 
bamuel E. Gross, the progenitor of “Cyrano,” and Jane 
Addams, the founder of Hull House, President Harper, 
oth Carter Harrisons, the Everleigh sisters, Marshali 
ield, Samuel Insull, Lorimer, Gunsaulus, Scar Face Al 
pone, Big Bill Thompson and Edward Hines—where 
you find so rich an assortment of human life except 


the Canterbury Pilgrims? 
- _Ropert Morss Lovett. 
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British Socialism 


The Next Ten Years, by G. D. H. Cole. New York: 
The Macmillar Company. 459 pages. $5.50. 


Me Cole’s latest volume ought to have a quite spe- 
cial intercst for American readers. More than 


any recently published work, it shows with some exactness 
just what is happening to British Socialism. It is, let it 
be said at once, an able book, at once courageous and can- 
did. In a sense, it might well be termed an apologia pro 
vita sua; for Mr. Cole frankly abandons the guild Social- 
ism to which he has devoted the last fifteen years or so, and 
emerges as a Fabian well to the right of Mr. and Mrs. 
T Jebb, even cherishing doubts about the wisdom of nation- 
alizing the mines. The reader of Mr. Cole’s earlier books, 
indeed, will be somewhat at a loss with this. Gone is the 
elaborate insistence upon he class-war, the urgent demand 
for self-government in industry, the easy faith in commit- 
tees and elections as the panacea for the solvtion of all 
technical ills. Mr. Cole has become’a cautious and sober 
realist, still (happily) capable of flashes of anger, and, on 
occasion, a itde inclined to sententiousness. His program 
in social and economic policy for the next ten years is one, 
I think that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues 
cou'd carry out without incurring invective from anyone 
not living in Moscow. Mr. Cole has learned the great 
lesson that consistenc, is the luxury of the irresponsible. 
Now thai his friends are actually in power he has changed 
his dom‘cile from Utopia to London. It is a brave gesture. 

I cannot here even pretend to list the schemes and prin- 
ciples Mr. Cole lays down. Some of his exposition is ad- 
mirable, as when he.deals with education; other parts, as 
when he discusses agriculture, seem to be laboriously com- 
piled from books and do not give the impression that he 
speaks of what he knows at first hand. Mr. Cole starts 
from the argument that in the new economic world Great 
Britain’s old supremacy has gone. Her business, he con- 
cludes, is to think of the future in terms of a highly special- 
ized production for export, and a much greater effort, con- 
sciously sponsored by the State, to develop the home market. 
To absorb the unemployed, he suggests the formation of 
what he calls a “National Labor Corps,” whose business it 
shall be to do such essential work as slum-clearance, land- 
drainage, afforestation, which is beyond the reach of pri- 
vate enterprise. He desires a Board of National Investment 
“with wide powers to guide the investment of private cap- 
ital, and itself to raise loans” for both industrial develop- 
ment and, where necessary, capital preservation. He 
strongly favors the Melchett-Turner conferences and looks 
forward to increasing participation of the trade-unions in 
industrial managemeat. He insists that the state must 
compulsorily promote “rationalization,” especially through 
the control of the Board of Investment. He favors nation- 
alization less by ownership than by control through state 
representation on Boards of Directors, The place for in- 
dustrial self-government seems to him to lie in the indi- 
vidual workshop, and the older view of guilds he abandons 
completely. He is in favor of family allowances financed 
out of taxation, and the socialization of the banking sys- 
tem, including the Bank of England and the joint-stock 
banks. He looks forward to the bulk purchase of certain 
raw materials and a much larger field fo~ codperation on 
the side of distribution. 

So bare and jejune a summary naturally does grave in- 
justice to what is closely and carefully argued in more 
than four hundred ample pages. But it shows, I think, 
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what is happening to British Socialism. It has come to the 
view that revolutionary catastrophe will take us nowhere; 
it may even make the second state worse than the first. 
It has lost faith, also, in the formulae of state Socialism; 
there is neither efficiency nor freedom along that road. 
Accordingly, it believes that Socialism must build its temple 
stage by stage within the edifice of capitalism, replacing 
it, 80 to say, room by room, and using the greatest variety 
of methods in the reconstruction. Capitalism is too com- 
plex to be met by other than a complex Socialism. Mr. 
Cole, moreoyer, has obviously been greatly impressed (I 
think rightly impressed) by the liberalized Socialism of Mr. 
Keynes and his school. His doctrine touches at many points 
that of the Liberal Industrial Report. Perhaps I may 
venture the point that much of it has a direct relation to 
what I have myself elsewhere urged is now the inevitable 
path of Socialists who are not prepared to overthrow the 
system under which they live. Mr. Cole, it is amusing to 
a tt think, is probably to the right of Mr. Webb and myself; 
ie though he is still well to the left of Mr. Keynes. But 
if I interpret aright the movement of doctrine, a new 


Ei Socialism is being born in which the essential thesis is a 
ae 

} 

fy 





rigorous control of property by the state without, at all 
necessarily, state ownership. But, also, taxation will be 
high, and public expenditure on communal amenities will 
seck to realize the ideal of equality in the realm of what 
may be termed spiritual ends. 
It would be untrue to say that Mr. Cole’s book, able 
and interesting though it is, marks an epoch in economic 
thought. But it reveals him as the kind of person, who, 
OR Aes by fertility of mind, and power of intelligent insight into 
aie the immediate problem, would make the ideal secretary 


was wise enough to use his services, I hope that the Labor 
government will put him in his proper place—with Mr. 
Thomas and those who are concerned with the conquest 
of unemployment. They will not regret the use of his 
great powers. Haroip J. Lask1. 


RR of an economic general staff. All those who remember 

ee the war years will know that Mr. Cole showed himself 

‘ ye then a civil servant of exceptional distinction even in a 

¥ ( remarkable period. The Mr. Cole who wrote this book 

a is the Mr. Cole of that time. Since Mr. Lloyd George 
PR '-¢ 


Greek Animals 


Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology, by Norman 
Douglas. New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 
a 218 pages. $3. 
re HE effectiveness of the old-fashioned English classi- 
Bedi: cal training as a preparation for life may be de- 
; bated; but it certainly produces magnificent amateurs such 
as no other country can boast. The gentleman-farmer or 
si gentleman-tradesman type who sits next you at dinner may 

art in his leisure hours be an expert in any hobby from earth- 
: f worms to the letters of Bishop Synesius. And I have my- 

bee self met in the last ten years a banker, a lawyer, a dip- 
a lomat and a merchant who on the slightest encouragement 
te would recite or mail to you their translations of selected 
ee epigrams from the Greek anthology. Now after Maurice 
ae Hewlett comes another novelist, Mr. Norman Douglas, 

ae who has fallen under the same spell. For some three years 
: he has given the time in which he might have typed another 
Rae ket royalty-producing “South Wind,” to the study of one as- 
aR i ae pect of the delightful collection of minor verse that spans 
! and links the centuries of Greek civilization for 1,500 


years or more. 
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A humorously deprecatory preface affects to apolocize 
for the lack of scientific method and completeness in these 
notes which he has copied and expanded from the marging 
of his Didot Anthology. The poets themselves, he say; 
did not deal scientifically with the creatures they play.; 
with in their verse; for Greek biological science we my 
go to Aristotle. Mr. Douglas himself does not profess to 
be either a philologian or a naturalist, and he has not }2) 
access to large libraries. He has merely discussed som,- 
153 wild animals with the aid of some 600 passages of th, 
Anthology and of twenty or thirty German and English 
monographs. It is enough. As the American author o{ 
a manual of natural education puts it, “One of my youn; 
friends . . . became a naturalist and philosopher before 
the age of four years through caring for all kinds of pets.” 
Such an one, in Shakespeare's words, is a natural philoso 
pher, and that is the kind of natural philosopher the Greek 
Anthologists were. Like the self-advertising prima donna 
and movie star, they cared for all kinds of pets, and like 
the enterprising reporter, they had a keen scent for ,ll 
kinds of fish and sea-serpent stories. 

sometimes wrote about their pets as prettily a 
Catullus did about Lesbia’s sparrow or Matthew Arnold 
about the dachshund Geist, or William Watson when he 
tells us how, 


“My hand will miss the insinuated nose, 
Mine eyes the tail that wagged contempt at fate.” 


Mr. Douglas’ exclusion of domestic animals, and his 
grouping of his examples under the rubrics mammals, 
birds, reptiles and batrachians, sea-beasts, creeping things, 
do not perhaps sufficiently emphasize this and other human 
and literary topics that cross the lines of his formal clas:i- 
fication. There is no item “Dog,” or “Pets” in his index. 
Still, by turning his pages, one can discover the cat that 
ate good Agathias’ partridge, the cock that served Anyte 
as an alarm-clock, the pet leveret of Meleager’s Phanion, 
Tymnes’ bird that like Catullus’ or Arnold’s pet has gone 
down the silent ways of sleep, Simias’ decoy partridge, 
Anyte’s hound Maera, killed by a snake, the cicad that 
supplied the note of the snapped string of Eunomos'’ lyre, 
and Crinagoras’ parrot that escaped to the woods and 
taught all the birds to c.y “Ave Caesar.” But | miss 
Anyte’s two goats, the one that was proud because the 
Naiads’ fingers toyed with his shaggy curls, and the one 
that the children harnessed and drove about the church, 
that is, the temple court. 

Mr. Douglas feels an imperfect sympathy for the cicad 
and the cricket. He says, “The idea of keeping one of 
these ear-splitting musicians caged in his room will not oc- 
cur to anybody.” He attributes this feeling to Plato, and 
so misinterprets as satire the well-known passages in Plato's 
“Phadrus.” I feel about the cicad as I do about Socrates. 
A day in the gymnasium with Socrates would have bored 
me to extinction, but I like to read about it. So I have no 
more desire to keep a cicad in a cage in my bedroom than | 
have to set up a jazz-squawking radio there. But I enjoy 
reading Mnasalcas’ epigram even in my own version: 


j 


Cicad, the tiny trumpeting voice that made 
The laden furrows ring with thy sweet strain 
Is hushed, and I, reclining in the shade, 
Shall never hear thy whirring wings again. 


In fact, being a “reactionary” teacher of Greek, I rather 
prefer his Hellenic explicitness to that Japanese master 
piece of suggestive abruptness, 
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atte as Oe eats 

Gives no 

That presently it will die,” 

just as I prefer Plato’s, if it is Plato's, frog that guided 
him to the fountain, to the frog that stirred such unutter- 
able sentiments in the breast of Yone Noguchi, 


“Into the ancient pond 
Sonal ketene?” 


I fear that I have gone off at a tangent and done scant 
justice to Mr. Douglas’ interesting, and, as the French 
idiom has it, well-nourished book, which includes many 
more things than there is space to consider here. Mr. 
Douglas’ translations are readable and adequate for the 
illustration of His points. They have not always received 
the polish of the file, and his ear for meter is liable to 
occasional strange lapses. But as he has printed at his own 
expense this attractive volume for the portion of the public 
that cares for such things, it would be ungracious to look 
a gift horse in the mouth, 

Paut SHorsy. 


Adventures of an Outlaw 


Adventures of an Outlaw. The story of Ralph Rash- 
leigh, a convict-exile in Australia one hundred years ago. 
Edited by the Earl of Birkenhead, foreword by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. New York: Jonathan Cape and Harri- 
son Smith» 347 pages. $3.50. 

LAYWRIGHTS claim that bad actors can wreck a 

good play; I don’t know. I do know that bad editing 
can’t ruin a good tale, and the proof of it is that “Adven- 
tures of an Outlaw” survives in spite of an editing—or 
dehydrating—by the Earl of Birkenhead. I can under- 
stand why a publisher would-ask a pickpocket to edit the 
memoirs of a police captain, but why a belted earl should 
be drafted to edit the story of an Australian “lag” is be- 
yond me. It’s like turning a birth-control book over to 
the Knights of Columbus for editing. 

If many readers are incredulous and some of the re- 
viewers prepare Wordy alibis, the publishers can blame 
themselves and at the same time be thankful they got a 
book so vital and gripping that its authenticity cannot be 
broken down or its flavor destroyed by the most wretched 
editing. But what can you expect? Editors are police- 
men of the literary world and wield their blue pencils as 
viciously as any cop swings his day-and-nightstick. ‘This 
gruesome yarn proves that violence can by pyramided, that 
it breeds violence and that brutal punishment and iron dis- 
cipline never made anything of convicts but murder-mani- 
acs or cringing stool-pigeons. Occasionally there is an ex- 
ception, as in the case of Ralph Rashleigh, hero of this 
story. I wish every hard-boiled penologist and crime- 
cure quack who wants more laws and more punishment 
could read this book. He might then realize that hopeless 
men are desperate men and at the same time find the an- 
swer to our own recent prison mutinies. To any reader 
who says “incredible!” when he finishes these “adven- 
tures,” I say read Ernest Booth’s description of a Texas 
Prison-camp in “Stealing Through Life,” read the mur- 
derous reactions of Tracey, escaped convict, of Ore- 
gon or the life of Jake Op; , another prison-miade 
killer of our own 


This tale ought to satisfy the most hardened adven- 
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ture-story addict. I have about reached the saturation 
point with narratives of human violence and with wit- 
nessing it and dealing it and taking it, but the “Adven- 
tures of an Outlaw” held me breathless till the iceman 
pushed the button at seven o'clock in the morning. 

There’s not a line of dalliance or pleasance in it; no sex 
and no literary coasting for space, and it is the most filling 
feed of hard-bitten and hard-boiled adventure I ever picked 
up. I am going to read it again, but this time I shall wind 
my watch before I start. 

Jack Brack. 


Plant Hunters 


Pioneers of Plant Study, by Ellison Hawks. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 288 pages. $4. 


R. HAWKS, a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and previously a writer on astronomy and 
physics, planned this book and began to write it in col- 
laboration with G. 8. Boulger, lecturer in botany at the 
City of London College. On Mr. Boulger’s death he 
completed the work alone. The result is a highly inter- 
esting narrative which will be relished alike by the student 
of history and the lover of plant life. The author has 
given the public the first complete and accurate outline of 
the careers of all the leaders in botanical science from an- 
cient times down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
With this period the story of the pioneers of plant study 
comes to a close, giving way to that of the pioneers of ap- 
plied botany. It is well that Mr. Hawks made no attempt 
to include the more modern epoch in his present volume, 
for even a sketch of the workers in applied botany, and 
the advances made during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, would require hundreds of pages and would in- 
volve considerable technical material not easily rendered 
“popular” in content and expression, 

In the book under review no previous knowledge of 
botany is required for its full enjoyment, though the author 
devotes his first chapter to an explanation of technical 
terms. The book contains a wealth of curious and inter- 
esting matter not suggested by the title, and might well 
be read with profit even by persons not particularly in- 
terested in the life and labors of ancient and modern 
botanists, as such. It includes valuable historical informa- 
tion not to be found in any other book known to me. 
For once, the publisher’s “blurb” does not in the least 
overstate the case in saying that names “which we usually 
associate with formal terminology and classifications spring 
to life fresh with personality and full of the color of their 
period.” 

Hawks reveals a keen capacity for connecting the his- 
tory of plant forms with the course of human history. 
In a brief sentence he throws a flood of light on some 
phase of history which it has taken the orthodox historian 
hundreds of pages to obscure. For example: “It has been 
said that for few objects has more blood been spilt than 
for the exclusive right to sell cloves, whilst the European 
passion for pepper led directly to our conquest of India.” 
When Vasco da Gama, in 1499, sailed with his ship 
laden with the spices of India—sold at a profit of 6,000 
percent !_—Venice joining hands with Egypt, sent wood to 
Cairo to be carried across the Isthmus to Suez to build 
a navy to attack the Portuguese. 

Very few of the plants that adorn the British laborer’s 
humble cottage or his lord’s magnificent country garden 
are natives of the British Isles. And as much may be said of 
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our American gardens, replete as they are today with im- 
ported flowers, fruits, and vegetables. “How came these 
visitors from far-off regions? The reply lends distinction 
to even the humblest plant as we trace its story through 
the ages. The beginner in botany chafes at the puzzling 
nomenclature of plants, yet this conceals a wonderful ro- 
mance.” rn 
And so Hawks tells us the fascinating story, drawing hi 
material from hundreds of old manuscripts and books, 
some of them little known even to the official historians 
of botany—a number of whose mistakes are corrected by 
the author. “Pioneers of Plant Study” is fully indexed, 
and enriched by a number of portraits not heretofore 
published in this country. It is a book which deserves a 
wider popularity than its title may lead it to have. 
MayNarp SHIPLEY. 


Unplumbed Oil 


John D. A Portrait in Oils, by John K. Winkler. New 
York: The Vanguard Press. 256 pages. $2.25. 


HE FOUNDER of Standard Oil, the man who has 

lived to be ninety and the richest man in America, 
the sincerely religious man who never ceased quoting the 
Bible and preaching a righteousness to others which 
brought his own business conduct into the darkest contrast 
during a period which was noted for the darkness of its 
financial history—here is a great subject for biography. For 
more than a generation this colossus of big business was the 
most widely and thoroughly hated man in the country. 
Political campaigns were waged and won to fight the busi- 
ness methods he inaugurated. He was close-mouthed. He 
professed to be indifferent to attacks. Certainly they did 
not injure his business. Then, at last, this man became 
desperately desirous of winning the esteem of his fellow 
men. He wanted to do good. He wanted to be loved 
by the millions who had learned to hate him because of his 
overwhelming ambition and rapacity and because he had 
exercised these qualities in gaining control, temporarily, of 
a public necessity. He filled the lamps of the world. Then 
he spent $750,000,000 on science and philanthropy. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Winkler, his is still the richest family in 
this rich country. | 

About this fascinating but completely hideous subject, 
Mr. Winkler has written a chatty book which contains 
many intimate, reportorial details. He has not boggled at 
painting the blacks in deepest black. If he has not added 
anything new to material so magnificently collected by 
Miss Ida Tarbell, he at least would be the first to admit 
it. Unfortunately, Mr. Winkler has failed to produce a 
portrait. His work has not been welded with thought. 
It lacks continuity. The author wishes us to believe he 
has sketched four generations of this family. What he has 
actually done is to connect with lines the dots of four 
biographical charts, from time to time dashing in some 
racy impertinences. 

At times Mr. Winkler has not taken the trouble to be 
consistent. Of John D. and his cabinet he says, quite cor- 
rectly, that “stripped of the visible symbols of their jpower, 
unprotected by the deference of underlings and servitors, 
it would have been impossible for any but an omniscient 
eye to discover the unusual in them.” Mr. Winkler does 
not pretend to such omniscience. “Seen thus—perhaps in 
the swimming pool of a local Y. M. C. A—they would 
have impressed an observer much as would any group of 
master plumbers or grocers.” By way of further em- 
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phasizing the drabness of the Rockefeller lieutenants he ada, 
that “John D. had no difficulty in cracking the whi, over 
these men of the Old Guard.” The point is well taken 
Time has failed to show that any special, personal interes 
did attach to these men. But thirty pages further on \|; 
Winkler attempts to show that these men were interesting 
after all. He writes: 


They were an interesting group, these men | 
whose hands Rockefeller had entrusted manazemen 
men who had been his lieutenants in the seventies and 
eighties. Rotund, round-faced John D. Archbald, now 
sixty-five, the slickest underground political manipy. 
lator in America; E. T. Bedford, ruddy, side-whist. 
ered; Charles M. Pratt, lanky, lean; James A. Moi. 
fett, bulky, square-headed, stubborn; Henry 
C. Folger, Jr., a delicate, thin-bearded man of fifty. 
five whose passion was collecting Shakspeariana. 


That is all Mr. Winkler has to show that the lapse of 
time and association with Rockefeller made these men inter. 
esting. It is not enough. The fact probably is that they 
were not interesting. Mr. Winkler should not have at 
tempted to contradict himself. 

For all its well chosen gossip, the present work does not 
scratch the surface. It is not only journalistic: it is fre. 
quently slangy. Where Mr. Winkler should penetrate 
he ricochets off on a flashy phrase, such as “railroad moril- 
ity walked on banana peels when profits were concerned.” 
The field is still clear for a biography worthy of the father 
of the modern trust. C. A. CHapman. 


Fiction Notes 


Asxure Cities, Stories of New Russia, translated by J. J. 
Robins. Edited, with an introduction, by Joshua K units, 
New York: International Publishers. 319 pages. $— 


HE stories in this volume, like much else that come 

out of Soviet Russia, are interesting—even impor. 
tant—somewhat beyond their purely literary and artistic 
deserts. They reflect the influences of the Revolution, not 
only on the dozen writers represented, but also on the 
mass of people who compose their background and supply 
their subjects. For this reason, one suspects (from the 
biographical and critical material appended) that the 
writers and stories have been selected rather because they 
are typical than for any other reason. And Mr. Kunitz 
has made his introduction an historical essay on the pos- 
tion of writers in relation to the Revolution. To one a 
customed to the American lack of connection between 
literature and the machinery of life, the serious, conscious 
interconnection stated in this essay is amazing and 
hilarating. The stories themselves show a population still 
on the bridge between the old and the new—the Revolu- 
tion still in progress. The old woman in “The Mirac’ 
picks up a picture of Lenin on the roadside and, thinking 
it to be a picture of a saint, puts it up near the ikon and 
prays to it. And if she believes that her subsequent good 
fortune is due to the “Saint’s” intercession in Heaven, still 
her old-fashioned simple religious faith is fractured. The 
old rebel in “The Law of the Wolf” who puts away his 
wife for her love affair with another man acts out of what 
we understand to be “bourgeois jealousy” thinly disguised 
as “Communist ethics.” All of the stories—even whet, 


as in “Azure Cities” and “The Law of the Wolf,” the 


technique is unsure and difficult—are interesting. The i 
troduction, and such stories as “The Black Fritters” wf 
“The Letter” are valuable and splendid. M., P. lL. 
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he addy The Lady of Laws, by Susanne Trautwein. New York: 
ND Over Elliot Holt. $2.50. 
_ taken, ISTORICAL novels are apt to resemble tapestries 
uitereg in which the backgrounds are brilliant with color, 
on Mr figures faded and @ little dim. Susanne Traut- 
Testing Tae ein has avoided this pitfall, and has achieved a delicately 
ended pattern in which the figures take their proper 
1 inte er Renaissance Bologna, as It is with life, 
sement, a setting for the Lady Laws. Aloof, in the 
ies and of the University, Ravegnana sheathed her 
d, now chastity and intellectual pride. Then, on 
nanipu- and confusion, she was violated by an un- 
‘whist Ty own man. She bore a child—but conciliated the towns- 
Hen folk by the courage with which she resisted, in their be- 


ie proof of her humanity she became for them a legend, 
7 sainted and holy. They did not guess—nor did she, un- 
til years later—that her child was the child of Lamber- 
tazzi. This Lady of Laws is a gracious figure, complex 
and inconsistent, and thereby individual and moving. Her 
portrait is so adroitly and exquisitely drawn that a book 
which might otherwise be a mere costume romance be- 
comes a novel not to be missed because of its unusual 
unity of tone and its serene charm. E. H. W. 
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The House of Joy, by Jo van Ammers-Kuller. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by H. van Whye. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

T IS TO be hoped that the sentimental connotations 

of such a title as “The House of Joy” will not frighten 
away the discriminating reader from this novel of the 
theater, for it is far from being a sentimental work. 


y J.J, Evil 

units, Rash ilies’; degtn ot GE seen, 

$— Greetings where no kindness is . . . all 

peer The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

impor- HAR eypear as a series of drab back-drops against which is set 
arustic HA Jenny Heysten’s dominating passion for dramatic expres- 
n, NOt HA sion, It is a story of an artist, helpless in the power of 
on the Hi her own genius, In the end she is ready to cast aside morals, 
supply fii friendship, or love with a magnificently unconscious gesture 
m the las soon as they begin to come between her and this fulfil- 
at the ment of her being. One wonders a little if the members 
they of all dramatic groups, even when they are wedded to art 
\unitz Til instead of to the box-office, are inevitably actuated by such 
© Pos: Bai petty jealousies as the characters in this book. But there 
ne a BBis that about the tale which suggests that Jo van Ammers- 
tween HE Kuller knows whereof she speaks; no hint of affectation or 
1sclOUs RE pose is to be found in the book; it is as simply convincing 
id e& Bas reality, ; 

n still 

VON" BE. The History of Egg Pandervil, by Gerald Bullett. New 
aking York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

and HE HISTORY OF EGG PANDERVIL” relates 
good in detail the process by which a somewhat sensitive 
», still $Runtry boy becomes a hum-drum suburban grocer, hus- 
The band of a peevish, selfish wife; father of « brood of chil- 
ay his f°, for the most part strangers to him; and quiescent 
; what cal mother-in-law. What mo- 
cuised fmeeots of light he has in this later state come to him 
when, weak memories of some half-dozen exalted experi- 
” the BmEences of his and in a mild pleasure from a late dis- 
he im fie Very of a community of spirit existing between himself 
” and ad a twelve-year-old son. Except for the hero’s occa- 
me onal aspirations, it is the story of sordid, 
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lives, One remembers Henry James’ declaration that no 
subject-matter may be denied the novelist, provided that it 
be interesting; and his conclusion that people who are 
stupid and coarse and blind do not interest us, except as 
they affect others—the finely aware, the deeply sensitive 
souls. By James’ criterion, “The History of Egg Pander- 
vil” would fall far short, for by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could the hero, after his youth is gone, be called 
“finely aware.” His consciousness of his situation, his 
moments of vague rebellion only make him dully miserable ; 
and the stupid and the blind surrounding him tend merely 
to deaden his awareness. In so far, , as he is 
responsive, Egg himself is interesting, ‘That the other 
personalities portrayed are drawn with insight and skill— 
the wife, who listens to the histrionic preacher “with 
absorbed, gluttonous, hot-eyed attention”; the married 
daughter, who responds to a would-be solicitous question 
from her father with “the expression of a sick mule’— 
that these other characters rather strikingly live, hardly 
makes the book stimulating, or reconciles the casual reader 
to his dear time’s waste. G. A, 


A Man Scans His Past, by M. Constantin-W eyer. New 
York: The Macaulay Company. $2.50. 
OWEVER malicious it may sound, one cannot but 
wonder whether this tale of the Canadian wilder 
ness would have received as much critical acclaim had not 
the Goncourt Prize Committee developed an unexpected 
interest in primitive adventure. The past which M. Con- 
stantin-Weyer scans is crowded with stark battles against 
hunger, weariness and torturing cold. There is a sharp, 
hard beauty in the descriptions of his fur-trading hero's 
clash with the elements. That hero’s tempestuous love 
affair is, however, singularly unreal. Constantin-Weyer 
is too sophisticated a person to adopt successfully the man- 
ner of Jack London—a connection which French critics 
have endeavered to establish. One feels that he would 
have done better to write a frank autobiography of his 
Canadian wanderings. In spite of its fine nervous prose 
and its vigorous pace, his book—considered as a novel— 
lacks any real emotional unity. 
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H, G. Weis needs no introduction. 7 

Wester Cram Mircuert is a Director of Research of the 
National Bureau of Economic Professor of 
Economics at Columbia University, and author of 
“Business Cycles” and other scientifie works, 

SaMuEL Mictow Exam ran away from home at the age of 
twelve. He is now twenty-two, and has earned his 
living during much of the intervening decade by cas- 
ual day labor all over the country, cf the type de- 
scribed in his article. He has been in the army, and 








has also done some newspaper and advertising and 
motion picture work, and is the author of a life of 
George Borrow, recently published by Knopf, and of 
an unpublished novel. 
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nomics and Political Science. 
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Che Rresines 


On the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Preferred— 
In Summer and all seasons by 
those who know and wish the 
best upon either the American 
or Buropean Plan— 

Bathing from Rooms 

Sensible rates with-all! 














“This novel 
gave me the 








FOR RENT 
See 








Por a year: House and studic 85 miles . 


from New York. Communicate with Henry 
Varnum Poor, Pomona, N. ¥. Telephone 
New City, 9-R. 


APARTMENT NEAR COLUMBIA 


5 rooms $105. Good 
pepe hah Late sor 








Charming old Farmhouse furnished, entire- 
ly modernized: five rooms and bath, in 
artist colony, one hour from New York. 
$500 for year. Address Box 408, The New 
Republia 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gertrude Stein, Inc. 18 Bast dist St. 
Vecational Service Agency lLexingten 2598 
A professional and commercial employment 
bureau for women. We specialize in secre- 
tarial, social service, research, publicity 
and home economics positions. 












MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By STUART CHASE 
MACMILLAN + 82.30 
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FOR SALE 


MODEBN HOUSE, cement and field stom 
set among old appld trees, for sale beioy 
cost. Three bedroema, two baths, sleepin 
porch, oil-burning furnace, beuse gang 
built-in refrigerator, gas range Perteg 
condition. One hour from Grand Cent: 
Six minutes from Riverside station. 6% q 
whole price is less than monthly rental ¢ 
$100. Mrs. Wall, Riverside, Conn. Tel. 1-14 


PAINTING LESSONS 


ARTIST, accredited young painter, fo 
merly instructer in rated Art Schoo!s, wij 
teach privately. Address: Box 404 
New Republic. 














SCHOOL 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
Short course. Conversationa) methods 
Experienced native teachers. Daily 9 tof 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


LEXINGTO 
75c. alll Ba ssh and 86th Su 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Lady, er young man looking forward t 
business career, offered active partnership 


in building up promising refined busines 
Experience, smal] investment, advantage 











ous. References exchanged. Address: Ba 
401, The New Republic. 


GENERAL 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 
e ertnounts of all sports wear 
firse tom by Mail. Carringe Paid 


NEWALL, 159 Sternewsy, Scotland 
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Hospitality That Is Unique 


DELIGHTFUL FARM 


Delicious, fresh vegetarian food. Accommodations in 








It brings back friends year after year 


Western View Farm 
New Milford, Connecticut 


house and shack-in-woods. Swimming pool. $20 t 
$25 weekly; $3 and $4 daily. Two hour bus-ride from 
Hotel Astor Terminal. Threefold Farm, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. Circle 9990. 








Open Until December 131. 


SCHOOL 





83 miles from Columbus Circle 
elevation 1000 feet—i0th season 
$3 a day, $49 a week 


Telephone: New Milford 440 





Interesting People 











The Ojai Valley School 


A Day and Boarding School for Boys and 
Riding Swimming Tennis Girls. Elementary and Junior High School. 
Edward Yeomans, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 

Ojai, California. a 
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- JHE MYSTERY 
in Washington 


“THE WASHINGTON 
LETTER ALONE,” 
writes a clergyman in the 


ODDLY ENOUGH, the diplomatic secrets and intrigue 
with which Washington is honeycombed are oftenest solved 
by another mystery—The New Republic's witty political 
correspondent. 


THESE TROUBLESOME SECRETS of politics affect us 
all more than we like to admit. Recent New Republic 
articles and editorials have shown how, from the railroad 
fares and electric rates we pay to the price of our clothes; 
from our service in the next war to the books the custom 
house allows us to read, Washington's decisions and Washr 


ington’s mysteries come home to everybody. 


WHICH WAY the Congressional cat will jump this 
session, what the President has in his capacious mind, and 
in general what is going to be going on, you can learn best 
and most pleasantly from The New Republic and T. R. B. 
T. R. B. has so many successful prophecies to his credit that 
The New York Times concluded he could be not fewer 
than six.or seven able correspondents—“hydra-headed.” 


FOLLOW his weekly despatches, and follow the clue 
below! 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a 13-week acquaintance with The New 
Republic and T. RR. B. Please mail copies to 
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Now You Can 
Moneyon the Best 


Jor GAILDIREN 









ow, for the first time, The Lit- 
N erary Guild plan has been 
adapted to BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN! Now you can sub- 
scribe to a book club that provides 
the twelve best books of the year for 
readers at the same cash sav- 
log Guild members have been realiz- 
for more than two years—on 
adult books. 

If there are youngsters in your 
home you realize the necessity for 
providing them with good reading 
matter. They will read something, as 
soon as they learn how. As they get @ 
older what they read becomes more § 
important every day. Ideas are form- . 
ing. Lives are being molded. The fu- 
ture of America is in the hands of these 
boys and girls. Their own future is at 
stake. The obligation is yours! YOU 
must see that their reading fits them for 
life, that it gives them no false notions or 
distorted standards of reasoning. 

From the first fairy tale to the first 
“grown-up” novel the books children 


The Junior Literary Guild, Dept. 1.N.Ry 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send us the two illustrated books i 
of Secrets printed in colors, describing the i 
plan of The Junior Literary Guild. No obli- 


gation, of course. 
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LITERARY 


G U ILD 


own and read must be chosen for them. You 
cannot read every book before they read it. 
But you can have the same feeling of safety 
that practice would give you by enrolling 
your children in The Junior Guild. 

Until an adequate Editorial Board is 
elected, the books will be chosen by Carl Van 
Doren and his associates, aided by the best 








ie 
500k: 





authorities on children’s reading who 
ean be found. Three books wil! be 
selected each month, one for both 
sexes under twelve, one for boys be. 
tween twelve and sixteen and one for 
girls between twelve and sixteen. The 
books will be carefully picked from the 
lists of all publishers before publica- 
tion. Almost all of them will be illus. 
trated. They will be bound in cloth, 
as durably and distinctively as the 
adult Guild books. They will be de. 


child member, postpaid, on the same 
day the book is released for sale in 
the stores. 
A single annual subscription fee, 
but little more than half the total re- 
tail value of the twelve books, is the 
only - Membership is entirely 
free. A gold and enamel emblem for the 
member to wear is sent gratis with the 
first book, There are no dues or assess- 
ments. Mail the coupon at once for the 
illustrated booklets which fully explan 
the new Junior Literary Guild plan. 


| Send for the Two Books of SECRETS 


One for Parents 








55 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK,N.¥. 





¢ Dept. iNR. 





